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YOU 
MADE 
THEM... 


Smile! 





i 


Our missionaries are smiling because 
your gifts through the Program of Progress 
have brought a new “lift” to their work. 


For the first time... they are getting the build- 
ings and equipment they need- 


Schools Trucks Books Water 
Hospitals Cars Literature Light 
Chapels Printing Presses Projectors Power 
Homes Office Supplies Transmitters . Accessories 


Let’s make up the $1,500,000 still needed! 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial for World Missions 
January 27 - February 3, 7952 




























What Is That in Your Hand? 


“‘Moses, what is that in your hand?” 
“A rod.” 


By its means a horde of slaves was molded into a nation! 


“David, what is that in your hand?” 
‘‘A pebble from the brook.” 


Yet it served to down the giant threatening his people! 


“Little boy, what do you have in your hand?” 
“Five loaves and two fishes.” 


It sufficed to feed the multitude! 


“Kampanda of the Congo, what do you have in your 


hand?” 
“Half a franc.” 


God can multiply it to the establishing of his Church in 
the Kasai! 


















Leaves Survey 
MRS. ROBERT A. STRATTON, 


who came to the Board of Christian 
Education (as Miss Marea Yount) in 
1946 as Editorial Assistant in the De- 
partment of Youth Work, has just re- 
signed as Associate Editor to the Edi- 
tor in Chief with major responsibilities 
for Survey and Day by Day. She had 
held the latter posts since July, 1949. 
Mrs. Stratton deserves much of the 
credit for the changes in form and 
content in the Survey in recent 
months. 

Mrs. Stratton was graduated from 
Duke University in North Carolina, 
and is a native of Graham, North 
Carolina. 

She and her husband, who is Art 
Director for the Board of Christian 
Education, have just moved into a 
new home at 7113 Dexter Road, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

William Thompson, who is already 
known to the Church for his work 
with Presbyterian Action and Presby- 
terian MeN, has been appointed Edi- 
tor of the PrEsBYTERIAN SuRvVEY. Miss 
Nan Scott, who has been in the Edi- 
torial Department since 1949, has been 
named Assistant to the Editor. 

Be sure to read Dr. Henderlite’s 


article, “God’s Claim on My Life,” 
on page 5, in which she describes 
stewardship as “man’s response to 
God’s providence.”. . . “Presbyterian 
Dollars,” page 8, which points up 
graphically how the money you give 
is spent by the Church. 

The Cover 


Service photo. 


is a Religious News 
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TEWARDSHIP is a Janus-faced 
word, It is like the ancient Roman 
god with two heads from whom our 
month of January gets its name. Janus 
was the god of all gateways because 
he faced both ways at once, looking 
back at the past and forward into the 
future. So stewardship looks in two 
directions. It looks back to the source 
of its possessions and looks forward 
to the use to which it can put them. 
The steward has two obligations— 
an obligation to receive his goods and 
acknowledge his dependence on the 
owner of the goods, and an obligation 
to expend the goods in line with the 
intent of the owner. For the steward 
is not a free man. He is bound by the 
very holdings he administers. He has 
nothing of his own. He is one who 
acts for another, through whom the 
other’s business is taken care of. 
Stewardship is thus a word rich in 
meaning. It suggests that the character 
and purposes of the owner determine 
in every case the nature of all trans- 
actions. The property is always the 
owner’s. It is to be used for his ends. 


*Professor of Applied Christianity and Chris- 
tian Nurture, Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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The steward is a middle man. His 
function is to carry out the owner’s 
will. Sometimes orders will be clearly 
given, and then the function of the 
steward is to obey the orders im- 
plicitly. More often the owner will 
make his wishes known and give the 
steward certain liberty to carry out 
the wishes in line with his own judg- 
ment and in accordance with his own 
ability. Then the steward is on his 
mettle indeed. He must know the 
owner’s mind so well that he will not 
misjudge the owner’s purposes or use 
the owner’s property in any way in 
which the owner himself would not 
desire. 

The word stewardship suggests 
complete loyalty, utter selflessness. It 
suggests a relationship of devotion to 
the will of another, and a willingness 
to spend one’s self in the work of 
another. It suggests dependence upon 
another. The steward has nothing 
of his own. Like the feudal serf, he 
holds his goods as a fief from his lord. 

Stewardship suggests confidence 
and trust. The owner believes the 
steward to be worthy and entrusts to 
his management and control a portion 
of his own goods. 


God’s Claim 
on My Life 


By Rachel Henderlite* 


Stewardship suggests responsible ad- 
ministration. The steward who ac- 
knowledges the claims made upon 
him responds to the trust in which he 
is held and administers his property 
in harmony with the wishes of his 
lord. 


STEWARDSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


It is no wonder, then, that the word 
stewardship has assumed so large a 
place in the theology of the Christian 
religion. With all of its rich impli- 
cations and its suggestiveness, it de- 
fines, as seldom a single word can 
define, the entire response of a Chris- 
tian to the God of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
was fond of the analogy of the 
steward. He used it with remarkable 
effect in many of his parables (Luke 
12:42; 16:1-13), sometimes substitut- 
ing the word “husbandman” (Luke 
20:9-16), sometimes the word “serv- 
ant” (Luke 12:37, 46; 19:12-26); but 
always implying the responsible ad- 
ministration of another’s business. 
This, Jesus is saying, is a man’s proper 
relationship to God. It defines not 
merely his use of money, but his use 
of his time and his talents as well. It is 








not merely that what he has is God’s 
to use for him, but that he himself 
is God’s to live for him. It is not 
merely that God has entrusted him 
with money or property to expend for 
him, but that God has lent him a 
life to be spent in His service. 
Stewardship does not call for a tithe 
only, although surely it calls for at 
least a tithe. It calls for all a man is 
and has. His whole life is to be ad- 
ministered for God. 

John Calvin’s Institutes of the Chris- 
tian Religion expresses this concept 
of stewardship of life in a manner as 
striking today as the day it was writ- 
ten. Listen to him as he describes in 
ringing words God’s property rights 
in us: 


We are not our own; therefore 
neither our reason nor our will 
should predominate in our deliber- 
ations and actions. We are not our 
own; therefore let us not propose 
it as our end, to seek what may be 
expedient for us according to the 
flesh. We are not our own; there- 
fore let us, as far as possible, forget 
ourselves and all things that are 
ours. On the contrary, we are 
God’s; to him, therefore, let us live 
and die. We are God’s; therefore 
let his wisdom and will preside in 
all our actions. We are God’s; to- 
wards him, therefore, as our only 
legitimate end, let every part of 
our lives be directed. . . . So that 
now the man himself lives not, but 
carries about Christ living and 
reigning with him. (Inst. IIT, vii, 1.) 


Listen to him again as he proclaims 
our responsibility to administer God’s 
property in accordance with His will: 


But the Scripture leads us to this, 
admonishes us, that whatever fa- 
vours we obtain from the Lord, 
we are entrusted with them on 
this condition, that they should be 
applied to the common benefit of 
the Church; and that, therefore, the 
legitimate use of all his favours, is 
a liberal and kind communication 
of them to others. . . . Let this, then 
be our rule for benignity and benef- 
icence,—that whatever God has 
conferred on us, which enables us 
to assist our neighbor, we are the 
stewards of it, and must one day 
render an account of our steward- 
ship, and that the only right dis- 
pensation of what has been com- 
mitted to us, is that which is 


regulated by the law of love. (Inst. 
Ill, vii, 5.) 


THE DISTINCTIVE ELEMENT 
IN CHRISTIANITY 


Stewardship is the distinctive ele- 
ment in the Christian religion in two 
respects: first, it is rooted in the 
theology of the Christian religion; 
and second, it determines the quality 
of the whole Christian life. 

Stewardship rests on the Christian 
belief in the God of Jesus Christ. It 
will not be found in a polytheism. It 
has no place in a religion of with- 
drawal from the world for purely 
personal salvation. It has no place in 
a religion of nationalism. Stewardship 
rests on the Christian conviction that 
God is the Father-Creator of the 
world and of mankind, that Jesus 
Christ is our Redeemer, and that we 
are all one family living in a world 
created for the common good. It thus 
defines our sonship to God and our 
brotherhood to man. 

Stewardship determines the quality 
of the Christian life. Stewardship 
makes us see the world as one world 
which cannot be cut apart into the 
sacred and the secular. It lifts the 
Christian out of the legalistic pattern 
of life in which he seems to fulfill 
his duty to God in the giving of one 
tenth of his money and one seventh of 
his time. It requires that life be lived 
as a whole, and that decisions be made 
in the light of the whole. Thus the 
question the steward must ask is not 
merely the one question, “Will I give 
a tithe of all my goods for the work 
of God’s Kingdom?” There is rather 
a whole series of questions which the 
steward will need to ask. These ques- 
tions might for you take some such 
form as this: How much time shall I 
give to playing parlor games in the 
light of my needs for recreation and 
the creative possibilities of the game? 
Do I not have time to be a leader 
in the Church, considering the few 
civic and religious responsibilities I 
have assumed and considering the 
Church’s need? How much must I 
pay my cook or my stenographer in 
view of my own level of living? Can 
we afford to invest in a television set 
in the light of all our cultural and 
educational needs, as well as the needs 
of my brother for bread? Is the tithe 
enough for me to give the Church in 
the light of the work of redemption 
which has been entrusted to the 
Church? 


GOD’S CLAIM ON MY LIFE 

In other words, my responsibility 
to the Kingdom of God is not con- 
fined to an arbitrarily fixed percentage 
of my time and talents and money, 
but stretches out-to include all phases 
of my life. I am told that what econo- 
mists call “consumer buying,” the 
spending for household goods in the 
daily routine of housekeeping, is 
largely responsible for the pattern of 
economic life in our country. Thus 
the burden of responsibility for mak- 
ing America Christian falls squarely 
on the shoulders of those of us who 
buy bread and butter and stockings 
and shoes. All of my life is God’s 
and not just the tithe. All of my time 
is God’s. All of my talents. All of my 
money. How can I distribute these 
goods among the many claims that are 
made upon me? How can I expend 
these goods so as to bring about God’s 
will in all of my relationships? 

God is concerned that I do not 
bedeck my body with extravagant 
garments which will be discarded next 
season, when other peoples of the 
world have no clothes. He is con- 
cerned that I do not spend for over- 
abundant foods and then have to 
spend again for indigestion and over- 
weight, while my brother goes hungry. 

God is concerned not only with 
the portion of my time and money I 
set apart for Church work, but also 
with the residue I spend for myself 
and my family and friends. He is 
concerned with the hours in which I 
do my business and the hours I spend 
in relaxation and refreshment. He is 
concerned that I do not merely feed 
and converse with my friends who 
fed and conversed with me last week 
(“What reward have you?”), but that 
I have in mind all those about me who 
are hungry for a cup of tea with 
friends. He is concerned that when 
I buy my eggs, and type my business 
letters, and prepare my school lessons, 
and write my legal contracts, I do all 
these things in the awareness that I 
am doing them as God’s representa- 
tive. 

In sum, stewardship is man’s re- 
sponse to God’s providence. A. man 
who thinks of himself as a steward, 
thereby acknowledges God as the 
Source of his life and his goods, and 
seeks to know God’s will for the 
direction of his efforts. He thus looks 
to God and looks to his fellowman, 
and works to make his life a link 
between the two. 
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These Three Stewards 


By James G. Patton, Jr.* 


I have been asked here to present the best stewardship 
article I have ever read. This is an almost impossible assign- 
ment, for so much has been written on this subject. It 
is also true that what one likes depends largely vupon 
one’s mood. I cannot say that any one article is my 


favorite. 


For over eight years I have been connected with the 
stewardship work of the Presbyterian Church. I can 
say that the most popular article that has been written 
in our Church during that time has been one written 
by Colonel C. R. Endsley, Superintendent of the Tennessee 
Military Institute in Sweetwater, Tennessee. Certainly 
such a popular vote would place this article high on any 
list. Therefore, I am presenting part of this article just as 
Colonel Endsley has written it. 


LL CHURCH members in ll 

churches can be classified in one 
of three ways according to their 
stewardship: first: Those who tithe; 
second: Those who do not tithe but 
know they ought to; third: Those 
with no inherited or developed sense 
of stewardship responsibility. 


THE FIRST KIND OF STEWARD 


Little need be said about the first 
group. They are the people who have 
sought first “the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness” and all these things 
have been added unto them. They 
are the people who have brought “all 
the tithes into the storehouse,’ and 
on them God has poured out so many 
blessings that there has not been 
room enough to receive them. They 
are the people who have really be- 
lieved God, and it has been accounted 
unto them for righteousness. They 
regularly and continuously honor 
God with “the first fruits” of their 
increase, and this produces in them 





*Executive Secretary, The General Council. 
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a generosity of spirit that flavors every 
activity of their lives. They crave no 
recognition of their good deeds; their 
joy comes from their sense of partner- 
ship with God in doing the work and 
supporting the program of the King- 
dom. They are happy! 


THE SECOND KIND OF STEWARD 


More should be said of the second 
group—those who do not tithe but 
who know they ought to. There are 
thousands of them. They are the peo- 
ple to whom James wrote, “... to him 


‘that knoweth to do good, and doeth 


it not, to him it is sin.” They have 
listened to many sermons about stew- 
ardship and have thought much about 
tithing, but they have stopped short 
of a clear decision which would have 
changed their whole attitude toward 
giving. They continue to feel every 
gift as a separate act, more or less 
painful, of being separated from part 
of their possessions. They have not 
yet learned the satisfaction of serving 
as treasurers of the portion separated 
and dedicated to God and the Church. 


They do not know that one decision 
(to tithe) ends the pain of giving, 
and from that time on they would 
have the joy of administering a fund 
they have set aside for worthy pur- 
poses. 


THE THIRD KIND OF STEWARD 


What should be said to the third 
group—to those who have no in- 
herited or developed sense of steward- 
ship responsibility? There are many 
thousands of them, too. They spend 
their income on their own pleasure 
and for the things they want. They 
are members of churches, but, for 
some reason, they have not ex- 
perienced the normal growth of ma- 
ture Christians. As children, they be- 
came accustomed to placing silver 
coins (not too large) in the offering; 
as adults, they have not outgrown 
the practice. They have no system of 
giving to the support of the Church, 
or to anything else. When they see 
others giving, they merely put in some 
of the loose change they happen to 
have. Totaled for the year, their gifts 
would be closer to one per cent of 
their income than to the Biblical 
standard of ten per cent. Few, if any, 
of them have ever troubled themselves 
to figure how many church members 
just like themselves, giving as they 
give, would be required to support 


-their church and keep its doors open 


and its work going for even one year. 
They have not grown up. They are 
not happy for the good reason that 
they seek their happiness by plans 
that are primarily self-centered. 

The tithers invite, in love, all non- 
tithers to join them in God’s better 
way. They are certain that those 
people who, even for one year, will 
try the plan of setting apart the first 
tenth for God and His work among 
men, will be happier and will never 
be willing to revert to their earlier 
practice of spending all (or nearly all) 
of their income for selfish pleasures 
and purposes. 
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This isa glance a 
money at work fo 


The graphs and charts on these pages show in pictures 
how your Church spends the money which you give. 
They also show the trends in giving during the past 
three years. 

On the whole, it is a picture of which you may well 
be proud. Per capita giving in the Presbyterian Church, 
US., stands at the top among the major denominations. 
An increase of 32.9% in total giving from 1948 to 1951 is 
commendable. 

Now look for a moment at some of the other things 
shown in the graphs. While there has been an increase 
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By Bob S. Hodges, Jr. 


of 38.7% in current expenses, there has been an increase 
of only 6.9% in total benevolence giving (chart below). 
This means that costs have gone up in our local churches, 
you say. True, but you must remember that costs also 
go up in the areas covered by your benevolence gifts. 
Looking at the chart which breaks down benevolence 
gifts (chart on opposite page), you will see that there 
has been an actual decrease in giving to Assembly’s 
benevolences in the past three years. This is true in 
spite of the fact that churches are demanding more and 
more from the church agencies. Assembly’s benevolences 






1948 1951 1948 1951 
GIFTS GIFTS GIFTS GIFTS 
$9,552,769. $13,252,124. $6,875,151. $11,121,597. 
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include the work of all our five boards—World Missions 
(which received less money in 1950-51 than it received 
25 years ago in 1925), Church Extension, Christian Edu- 
cation, Annuities and Relief, and Women’s Work—as 
well as the agencies coming under the General Fund. 
The actual dollar decrease to Assembly’s benevolences 
from 1947-48 to 1950-51 is startling—6.4%. But when one 
considers the fact that the dollar has devaluated also 
in those three years, the trend becomes alarming in- 
deed. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
dollar was worth 62.7 cents in the calendar year 1947, 
while in the calendar year 1950 it was worth only 58.2 
cents. This means that as far as the amount of goods 
and services your benevolence dollars could buy, receipts 


in the past three years for Assembly’s causes have actually 
decreased 13%. 

We must face the facts. The value of the dollar is 
continually going down. In August, 1951, it was worth 
only 53.9 cents (Bureau of Labor Statistics figures). This 
means but one thing: either churches must give more 
money to support the work of their agencies, or they 
must expect fewer services and a cut back in home and 
foreign mission achievements. 

The theme of the 1952 Every Member Canvass is 
“Increasing Our Service to Christ and His Church.” 
Through your pledges this year you will decide whether 
God’s work will go forward or backward. Let’s pledge 
more so our Church can do more! 


ASSEMBLY’S BENEVOLENCES 








DD iPS He 
SYNODS’ BENEVOLENCES 
PRESBYTERIES’ BENEVOLENCES 
CONGREGATIONAL 
os a BENEVOLENCES 
MISCELLANEOUS BENEVOLENCES 
Assembly’s Benevolences $4,016,858 $3,760,669 —$256,181 — 64 
Synods’ Benevolences 2,566,752 2,607,914 41,162 1.6 
Presbyteries’ Benevolences 1,244,111 1,718,705 474,594 38.1 
Congregational Benevolences 503,710 655,259 151,710 30 
Miscellaneous Benevolences 571,708 773,084 201,376 35.2 
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Budgets Based 


on What 


Your Chureh 


DOES 


By John D. Moseley* 


ODAY, WE TALK a lot about 

budgets. Developing budgets has 
been quite the thing to do in church, 
business, government, and the home 
during the past few decades. 

But what is a budget? How really 
valuable is it anyway? What should it 
contain? How should it be prepared? 

These are questions which have 
been asked in recent years by men in 
business and government, particularly 
as they have analyzed this budgetary 
problem. In churches, we have tended 
to be so concerned with getting the 
money called for by the budget that 
we have generally paid little attention 
to budgetary concepts and improved 
methods. We should at least take time 
to examine some of the improvements 
which business and government have 


*Executive Director, Texas Legislative Coun- 
cil. 
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worked out to see if they have mean- 
ing for the church. 

In actual practice, the minimum 
church budget consists of a list of the 
expenditures of the church, So often 
preparation of a new budget is merely 
an adjustment of the dollar figure in 
the preceding budget or the actual ex- 
penditure record. This gives at least a 
vehicle for presenting the financial 
requirements to the congregation. 
And the fund-raising canvass has a 
base or goal to work toward. Most 
often this list of planned expenditures 
is in terms of the things that are to 
be bought with the money—-salaries, 
utilities, literature, and the like. 

Several problems emerge from such 
a procedure: 

1. When we begin with last year’s 
budget and merely adjust the 
figure, we carry over all last year’s 


mistakes and ge ag a larger ac- 


cumulation o 
ing years. 

2. There is no program consideration. 
That is, the needs of the various 
activities or programs of the church 
are not considered. 

3. There are no priorities or special 
emphases planned in terms of the 
total program of the church. 

4- The budget is expressed in terms 
of the things we buy (salaries, 
literature, stamps, electricity) and 
not in terms of the activities or 
program of the church. 

5. The budget is often forgotten after 
the money is pledged until it is 
pulled out for the next year or 
unless some deacon calls attention 
to the fact that something we want 
to spend money for is not in the 
budget. 

6. Or sometimes the budget exercises 
such rigid control over the money 
going into each pocket of the 
budget that it becomes a straight 
jacket. 


those from preced- 


We find modern concepts of budg- 
eting to be in terms of programs and 
performance. Such a budget becomes 
a program or a plan of operation with 
the dollar sign on it. 

If we applied these concepts to a 
local church, budget making would 
not be just something for the deacons 
to do through the finance committee. 
Instead, it would be a planning oper- 
ation involving almost every part of 
the church. 

The General Assembly in 1949, al- 
though motivated by other than budg- 
etary reasons, approved the idea of 
a planning committee for the local 
church. This committee is represen- 
tative of every group in the church, 
and its role is defined as one of 
keeping itself informed as to the 
various plans and undertakings pro- 
posed by the church courts and their 
agencies. Its duty is to recommend 
to the session a program of activities, 
for all the organizations of the church, 
that will make due provision for every 
phase of the church’s work in keeping 
with seasonal emphases. In addition, 
it is directed to any other duties the 
session may assign to it. 

This type of group, concerned with 
the over-all objectives and program 
of the church, can be the starting 
point for the planning that ultimately 
results in a budget. 

After the programs and activities 
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for the coming year have been 
worked out and emphases and priori- 
ties established, they must very prag- 
matically be analyzed as to cost. 

Suppose the total cost is more than 
the estimated income. The problem is 
not necessarily one of cutting the 
budget but of looking at the program. 
So often a cut in the budget un- 
intentionally cuts a very desirable pro- 
gram or an important aspect of a 
program. Therefore, a reconsideration 
and adjustment in program may be 
required—possibly postponing some- 
thing until the next year or planning 
a more effective tithing program to 
get more money. 

Once the program with the dollar 
estimates has been thoroughly worked 
out and understood by the planning 
committee and the officers, that pro- 
gram can more easily be understood 
and, usually, more enthusiastically 
supported by the congregation. Thus 
the budget may speak in terms of the 
things the church does, not just 
through the things it buys. For ex- 
ample, it would express the cost of 
the educational program in terms of 
people and the education they receive 
rather than in terms of literature and 
supplies purchased. The congregation 
can make a decision more easily, and 
the budget can become a program 
of work for the church to sustain and 
do—not just a canvass to get money. 

We must also remember that most 
budget concepts do not stop with 
the printing of the budget document. 
They must also include budget con- 
trol and execution. This involves 
carrying out the program as planned 
and, if conditions change, reviewing 
the changing needs to make the neces- 
sary program adjustments and result- 
ing money changes. 

These budgetary concepts are actu- 
ally ways of expressing an even larger 
idea—that of a total management pro- 
gram. The church is a very difficult 
institution to manage. It depends 
largely on voluntary help; it includes 
people of many different views and 
abilities. Yet it has, or should have, 
a spiritual bond or esprit de corps 
toward which other groups strive in 
personnel management. if we could 
only organize manpower in our 
churches by getting the right person 
into the right church job, the potential 
accomplishments are unlimited. 

Church organizational ability is 
usually demonstrated with great gusto 
in connection with the budget cam- 
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paign. But too often just the collection 
of the pledges is well organized. 

Recently I have heard two different 
approaches to the campaign for raising 
the budget. One pastor made quite a 
point of the fact that his church was 
not making an every-member canvass 
when it allowed the faithful to make 
their pledges on a “Volunteer Sun- 
day.” There had been no previous 
personal visiting nor explanation of 
the challenge of the church pro- 
gram. Later, members who had not 
pledged were visited. Thus, the more 
faithful members of the church—those 
who were probably the best givers— 
pledged without the inspiration of 
being confronted by the program 
they were asked to support. 

Another pastor in a newly-organ- 
ized church led his congregation in 
a campaign to raise all the money 
they could as part of a tithing ad- 
venture before they undertook any 
planning of how they would spend the 
money. They knew they could use 
all the money they could raise. They 
challenged the families of the con- 
gregation to tithe, and almost one half 
of them pledged to do so. They were 
asked to give without being chal- 


These church leaders recognize that it is far more important to fit every member into 





lenged by the vision of what their 
dollars could do in terms of church 
programs, but in terms of their own 
duty and ability. 


Too often the organization and 
money job is thought of as a once-a- 
year affair. Actually, the church 
management job is a continuing one 
of fitting every member of the con- 
gregation into the right church job 
to make the best use of his time and 
talents. This may be far more im- 
portant than the amount of money a 
person contributes to the financing of 
the church program. 


One can easily come to the con- 
clusion that the over-all planning of 
the program and activities of the 
church—the getting of new members, 
the finding of the right person for the 
right job, and the providing of proper 
opportunities to understand and par- 
ticipate in the financing of the church 
—is a management problem big enough 
to challenge the most able managers 
of our church. 


How can we afford to do less than 
harness every resource we have for 
the benefit of the Church and for the 
spreading of Christ’s Kingdom? 


the right church job than to worry about how much money the member contributes. 
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@ Orders for free stewardship literature are sent in on penny 
postal cards . . . excuse us, two-cent postal cards. Cards are 
sorted by one of the two office secretaries. 
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£ Another secretary leaves her desk to help fill orders in 
mailing room. Leaflets contain information and inspiration on 
systematic giving of time, talents, and material possessions. 
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e Wrapping and labeling eerste for shipment falls t to Miss @ Pastor receives stewardship literature, which will be enclosed 
Emma Dean, who has been in mailing room sixteen years. in mail going to members or distributed at church services. At 
@ Weighing and affixing postage is final step at General Council left: typical leaflets supplied only on demand. Last year our 
offices before material speeds to local church. churches used one and one quarter million pieces of stewardship 
literature; other denominations 
also use substantial quantities 
of our material. 
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In grateful recognition of God’s blessings, | welcome the privilege to dedicate 
A DEFINITE SHARE OF MY ins 














ee ¢ until | express o wish to chonge my pledge. 
cs, $ is? 
a HAVING FAMILY PRAYERS REGULARLY 
General Councit, Presbyterian Church, v s 


tn Chak & Bone, Oa 


@ Cycle is complete when church member (right) fills in and 
returns pledge card (above) after reading literature sent by 
local pastor. Success or failure of Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
programs is greatly determined by this decision made annually 
by our 702,000 members. 
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@ The cotton raised on the Lord’s Acre seemed to be a finer, longer, whiter staple than any in 


the county. 
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The Lord’s Acre Plan 


At Sardinia 
By James M. Carr* 


GGS, $9.50 a dozen! Where? At 
Sardinia, in rural South Carolina, 
on its 1951 Day of Ingathering. 

At two-thirty o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 17, the cars 
and trucks, people and hogs, cotton 
and—well—a lot of things, began to 
arrive on the church lawn at Sardinia, 
the old country church in Harmony 
Presbytery. 

It was the Day of Ingathering for 
the church and community. Early 
last spring the pastor led his people in 
their plans for full participation in 





*Secretary, Town and Country Church De- 
partment, Board of Church Extension. 
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the Lord’s Acre movement. Some of 
the members tried it in 1950, and in 
1951 the entire church joined in this 
movement, sponsored by the Men of 
the Church. Every family in the 
church pledged to engage in some 
form of the Lord’s Partnership Plan,” 
as it is called at Sardinia. For some 
it was cotton, for others it was pigs, 
or a calf; or for some, chickens, or 
eggs, or preserves, or handiwork, or 
a piece of furniture, or pecans. 

By three o’clock the auctioneer and 
the cotton buyers were on hand. Mr. 
F. E. Dubose, Superintendent of the 
Turbeville-Black River Consolidated 


School and an elder of the church, 
was the master of ceremonies as the 
selling began. Mr. Edward Bowen, a 
nearby auctioneer, began his effective 
chant as he accepted bid after bid on 
the produce raised and dedicated to 
the Lord. About two hundred people 
were present to enjoy the occasion. 
They bought; they watched their 
produce being sold; they dreamed of 
the big picnic supper they knew was 
going to close the day’s activities. 
Fourteen bales of cotton were auc- 
tioned, bringing the prevailing mar- 
ket price. Seven hens, described by 
the donor as “nice and fat, and they 
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lay good,” brought $16.00. Fourteen 
fryers brought $16.50. 

Mr. Sam McFaddin, eighty-five, the 
oldest elder of the church, brought 
a dozen eggs. When the crowd 
realized whose eggs they were, the 
price which began at fifty cents was 
quickly pushed to five dollars. Mr. 
McFaddin remarked: “My daughter 
said she owed me a dozen eggs, and 
there was nothing to do but I should 
bring them, and they brought five 
dollars. That’s the highest eggs have 
ever been in South Carolina.” The 
same dozen eggs were given back 
and were resold for $2.50. Given back 
once more, they were finally bought 
for $2.00, a total of $9.50 for one 
dozen eggs. 

Two members donated fifteen 
hours of “bulldozer work” which 
was promptly purchased by another 
member who needed such work on 
his farm. 

Three beautiful hand-made aprons 
sold for a total of $9.50. 

Mrs. E. S. McFaddin had pledged 
her “Sunday eggs,” but in the early 
fall she said, “My hens have been 
taking too many Sundays off, so I 
will give cash instead.” 

Five quarts of pear preserves sold 
for a total of $8.50. Whose were they? 
Mr. N. C. McFaddin said, “I raised 
them and my wife preserved them.” 

A five-pound box of candy which 
the pastor himself made sold for $5.00. 
The man who bought it said, “My 
wife will weigh five pounds more 
by next week.” 

A former pastor donated a little 
package containing something “made 





@ Sardinia Church was crowded at the service of dedication @ “Nice and fat, and they lay good, too,” declares a participant 
following auction sale which raised $3500 to go toward erection 


of a much-needed educational building. 
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of silver, worth at least one dollar.” 
It sold for $3.50. The buyer opened 
his package and found a silver dollar. 

More than twenty-five members 
who did not bring their produce to 
the church had sold them at other 
times and brought cash instead. 

The selling over, the congregation 
assembled in the church sanctuary 
for the service of dedication. During 
the order of service for this Harvest- 
Festival occasion, the master of cere- 
monies for the day announced that 
the sales and gifts of cash came to a 
total of $3,500.00 and that more would 
be coming in. This is to be used in the 
erection of a much needed religious 
education building. 

And have you ever seen “moun- 
tains of fried chicken?” That came 
next, along with sandwiches, salads, 
pies, cakes, lemonade, and happy fel- 
lowship. Then the people offered 
sincere gratitude to God for His 
blessings upon Sardinia and upon 
themselves because they had been 
drawn closer to God in this project 
which brought new life and new in- 
terest to their country church. 

At the close of this day with Sar- 
dinia, | had three lasting impressions: 

First, rural people work together 
in their church when they have a 
vision and a definite goal for their 
efforts. 

And second, when rural people 
give of themselves in any phase of 
the Lord’s Acre plan, they are doubly 
blessed. Apart from the joy of giving 
the produce after it is harvested, they 
have a spiritual blessing in the actual 
labor expended in raising cotton, or 


pigs, or chickens. 

The third lasting impression I have 
is that a pastor who was reared in a 
city church can be happy and success- 
ful in living among and in serving 
rural people. David Davies, who has 
been pastor of the Olanta and Sardinia 
Churehes for four years, was reared 
in the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Chattanooga. I have now seen him 
in action in two rural pastorates. It 
is my impression that he loves his 
work and sees a real challenge in it. 
We need more men like him in our 
town and country churches. 


AND YOUR CHURCH? 
Every church in an agricultural 
community will profit by the Lord’s 

Acre plan. Why not try the follow- 

ing? 

1. Early in the spring show the film- 
strip, “The Lord’s Acre.” Get it 
from the Town and Country 
Church Department, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

2. Conduct an every-member or 
every-family canvass to obtain 
“pledges.” In the Sardinia canvass 
eleven pledged an acre of cotton, 
nine pledged “a hog”; two, “a 
calf”; several pledges were “chick- 
ens,” “Sunday eggs,” “a corner 
cabinet.” All these pledges are over 
and above the regular pledges of 
cash donations in March. 

3. Encourage this project by sermons, 
in pastoral visitation, and through 
personal contacts during the year. 

4. Plan a celebration of Harvest Festi- 
val and Ingathering next fall. 





> i 


in the Lord’s Acre Plan. Some had sold their produce or other 


items ahead of time and brought the cash. 
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@ Miss Helen Turner, Stillman College graduate, class of 
1951, conducts a Bible class at Thomasville, Georgia. In- 





telligent, consecrated, such young Presbyterians mean a 


E VERY ADVANCE step in Negro 
Work places additional respon- 
sibility upon the Negro leadership of 
our Church. Probably our greatest 
opportunity today lies in the field of 
encouragement, understanding, and 
help to those who are called upon to 
bear this new burden of responsibility. 
In every realm of endeavor Negroes 
are discovering that they must com- 
pete without asking for special privi- 
lege or consideration because they are 
Negro. In every realm of endeavor 
there are outstanding examples of 
Negroes who have gained recognition 
in this kind of competition. These 
successes are making it more and more 
difficult for Negro leaders to do any- 
thing less than the very best. The 
Negro who does not hope to excel is 
not the typical Negro of today. 
Especially in the Church, Negro 


i *Secretary of the Division of Negro Work, 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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leaders must be men and women of 
faith. The white leaders in the Church 
must see the need for such outstanding 
Negroes. They must strive to help 
the Negroes, must set worthy ex- 
amples for them to follow. 

The recommendation adopted by 
the General Assembly and by the 
synods, dissolving Snedecor Memorial 
Synod, had this as its purpose. The 
great need of the Gospel for these 
millions of Negroes in our Southland 
as well as the need for Christian con- 
sideration for racial problems, necessi- 
tates the combined effort of the Chris- 
tian leadership of both races. 


NEW CITY CHURCHES 


Negro housing areas in our cities 
continue to challenge our Church. 
These areas represent the finest Negro 
communities in the South. In Miami, 
Florida, there are two new housing 
developments with practically no 


greater Church tomorrow. Miss Turner is the first girl 
graduate of Stillman to enter full-time Christian work. 





church services. Bunche Park has 
about one thousand homes, almost 
five thousand people. In Richmond 
Park, south of Miami, there are six 
hundred homes, with plans for six 
thousand, and not a single church of 
any denomination. If these people 
were white, churches would rush to 
take advantage of such an amazing 
opportunity. Practically every city 
of any size in our Southland has this 
type of opening. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, Birming- 
ham Presbytery has built an attractive 
Negro church in one of Birmingham’s 
best Negro subdivisions. 


NEGRO COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


The campuses of Negro state col- 
leges and. universities are also open 
doors for effective Christian service. 
The Roman Catholic Church is mov- 
ing into this area in many of our 
Southern states. The Synod of Ten- 
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nessee has approved a campaign for 
$100,000 to build an attractive church 
plant near Fisk University and Ten- 
nessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The First Presbyterian Church of 
Tallahassee, Florida, is interested in 
a work on the campus of Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for Negroes. 


A NEGRO ORPHANGE 


There are those who feel that our 
Church should have a Negro orphan- 
age. There is no question about the 
need. We have already received a 
small gift designated for this type 
work. This is another field of service 
in Negro work that challenges our 


prayerful consideration. 


A LECTURE SERIES AT 
STILLMAN COLLEGE 


As a part of the adjustment, in- 
cident to the dissolution of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod, the General As- 
sembly took the following action: 

“That Stillman College be 
asked to establish a lecture series, 
that shall be a time of fellowship 
and spiritual refreshment for 

Negro ministers. . . .” 

The need for this lecture series has 
been expressed by many of our Negro 
ministers. As a part of the discussion 
concerning the dissolution of the 
synod, this suggestion was made on 
the floor of Snedecor Memorial 


A Challenge to the Chureh 


By Alex. R. Batchelor* 


Synod. It is hoped that a lecture series 
can be established similar to those 
held at our seminaries and worthy to 
be listed with them. 

Tentative provision has been made 
for financing this lecture series. There 
is need that it be endowed and its 
future service be assured. 

The many opportunities for service 
in the field of Negro Work place a 
divine urge upon us. It humbles us to 
realize that we may be used of God 
to enter these fields. We must pray 
for guidance that we may go the 
right way. We must trust for courage 
to do as He directs. Our confidence 
lies in the Lord of the harvest that 
He may send forth laborers into His 
vineyard. 








Trained to Serve 


— MEN and women are rendering out- 
standing service to their Church and to their 
race through their efforts in our Southland. Miss 
Helen Turner, a young lady who was a member 
of the first, four-year graduation class of Stillman 
College last year, exemplifies the type of leadership 
now being trained to serve. She was asked to do 
outpost Sunday-school work in Anderson, South 
Carolina, during the summer months following her 
graduation. For some time the First Presbyterian 
Church there had sponsored an outpost Sunday 
school in an old log cabin. Miss Turner was to work 
with them, visiting in the community and directing 
the vacation church school and Sunday-school work. 
When the public schools opened in September, she 
was to go to Thomasville, Georgia, to teach Bible 
in the public schools. Naturally, she went out with 
fear and trembling. 

Her venture of faith as she became the first girl 


graduate of Stillman College to enter full-time, 
Christian work has borne real fruitage. As a result 
of her summer’s work in Anderson, there is hope of 
organizing a Negro Presbyterian church. A fine 
property has been purchased across the road from a 
new Negro housing unit and within a half block 
of a new Negro high school. 

In Thomasville, the Sunday-school attendance of 
her pupils has increased from five to twenty in a 
few weeks. This is a by-product of her Bible teach- 
ing program. 

The greatest evidence of God’s blessing upon 
what she has been doing is found in Miss Turner 
herself. She has attained confidence that is making 
her life a blessing to scores of children in her classes. 
Such is the story of an ambitious, hard-working 
young Christian Negro who has received the needed 
sympathetic understanding and encouragement of 
her white friends. 
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PROOF OF 
PROGRESS 


HE CHURCH’S only Negro 

Synod will be dissolved April 1, 
1952. The action of the General As- 
sembly along with that of the three 
synods which are to receive Negro 
Presbyterians has shown by a strong 
vote that the Church loves the 
brethren of the Negro Presbyterian 
churches in our branch of God's 
Kingdom. This action by the church 
courts involved gives opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world the concern 
which the Church has for the charac- 
ter of all its members. 

“We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love 
the brethren.” I John 3:14. The voice 
of the Church now supports the aspir- 
ations of people who want a dignified, 
evangelistic, worship service and a 
strong, seven-day-a-week, total-life 
religion. It also expresses the assurance 
of help to all Negro Presbyterians as 
regular members of our synod fami- 
lies. The voice of the Church sounds 
like the voice of God—the voice of 
the Church is the voice of God—for 
in learning to love the brethren of 
the Negro race, our Church is grow- 
ing toward the ideal of the Church 
which we have in the New Testament. 

This act has stirred the hope of our 
Negro brethren, not so much for 
themselves, but for the Church and 
for the nation. How is this so? Let 
us direct our thoughts to the truths 
which give foundation to a church 
and to a nation. First, if God protects 
a nation, that nation and its people 
must be different in character from 





*Assistant, Division of Negro:Work, Board of 
Church Extension, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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By Lawrence W. Bottoms* 


the evil nations around it. Our Church 
is now trying to give that character 
to all its people. For this, Negro 
members rejoice. Second, the Church 
must be in the midst of the nation as 
the conscience of the nation—as the 
voice of God. We believe now that 
the Church is becoming that voice 
for the purpose of introducing men 
to Christ among Negro people. Christ 
is the answer! The signs of the times 
point to this fact, that our Church 
is fast coming to believe that Christ 
is the answer for the growth of per- 
sonalities in the Kingdom of God. 
This gives our Negro brethren hope. 
Great days are ahead in the Kingdom 
of God. The Church in which love 
of the brethren prevails is the hope 
of America. 

This new relation will help us to 
walk in the temple of God; it will 
help us to realize that the whole earth 
is the temple of God. In this temple 
and in this relationship we shall see 
our duty in helping all personalities 
to live richer lives as they seek to 
find access to God. 

When we approach God through 
the temple, we come first to the altar 
of sacrifice. The altar of sacrifice 
teaches us that to approach God and 
live before Him in His temple, we 
must be willing to forget ourselves— 
that the rule for such a life is first 
a death unto self and a resurrection 
to unselfish living for all people of 
the earth. This rule of life will bring 
the abundant life which Christ has 
promised to those who follow Him. 
Christ came that we might have life 
and that we might have it more 


abundantly. Our Church is now ready 
to come to the altar of sacrifice. Here 
we receive the new birth if we 
accept Christ’s gift of life. 

With the new birth we are not full 
grown, but are babes in Christ. As 
newborn babes, new creatures in 
Christ in a new relationship, our ap- 
proach to God in the temple will con- 
tinue and will bring us to the Holy 
Place, where we will find the table 
of shewbread. The table of shew- 
bread represents the bread of life— 
the Word of God. We will need the 
Word of God to give strength for 
the work which is ahead of us. Our 
work cannot be done in bringing 
people to God unless we gain strength 
from the Word of God. Both Negro 
ministers and elders, and white minis- 
ters and elders, must give a closer 
study to the Word of God if, as 
leaders, we would be the voice of 
God in the times in which we are 
now living. 

As we go further in this temple 
we will come to the altar of incense, 
with its sweet savor of smoke going 
up to heaven. This altar of incense 
represents the prayers of the people 
going up to God. Our task will have 
to be done in fellowship with Christ, 
a fellowship which comes through 
prayer to God. This prayer-fellowship 
will give us a personal relationship 
with God and with one another, 
which will lead us to know that we 
can do all things through Christ who 
gives us the strength. 

Under the power of God’s Word 
and prayer, we will advance in the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MEDITATION 


The Stewardship of Service 


Matthew 25:31-46 


Recently I heard the old, “I wish” theme 
with a new angle. A minister who had been 
given a new car by his brother was visiting 
in a most underprivileged neighborhood. 
As he stepped out of his car, he noticed 
intense interest and admiration in the face 
of a boy standing nearby. 

“Where'd you get that car, mister?” 
asked the boy. 

“Tm lucky in having a brother who gave 
it to me.” 

And the boy sighed as he said, “Gee, I 
wish I could be a brother like that.” 

Such a wish hits between the eyes those 
of us who want to have a brother like that, 
never thinking we could be a brother like 
that. 

Our stewardship has as many sides as a 
well-cut diamond—the sides of humility, 
preparedness, common sense among others. 
Yet as we think of the stewardship of our 
service, it touches them all. For our service 
is the giving of ourselves as we feel Christ 
would do if we could have Him in sight 
among us today. 

As you go through Five Points on the 
south side of Birmingham, you see in the 
small park at this busy intersection the 
marble statue of a man, kneeling. Unusual 
in its having been erected while the man 
was alive, it is the city’s tribute to “Brother 
Bryan,” who literally gave himself to the 
town for almost seventy years. 

“Religion in Shoes” was Dr. Hunter 
Blakely’s name for him in his biography 
with that title. Many stories are told of his 
selfless generosity. Mrs. Bryan is said to 
have asked him what he had done with a 
new blanket she had bought. “Oh, I gave 
it to a man [ met on the street yesterday 
who said he had nothing really warm with 
which to cover his children. We can use 
our old ones just as well.” 


It is in vain that we excuse ourselves by 
saying that our stew ardship of service 
would be greater if our talents were greater. 
God wants our steady, everyday devotion 
more than any spectacular exhibition. No 
parent, in cleaning out a desk drawer, hesi- 
tates over the comparative value of an en- 
graved Christmas card and one in wobbly 
crayon on awkwardly folded paper. His 
child’s earnest effort and unselfish love out- 
weigh the most socially correct message. 

At a board meeting recently, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Church Extension 
was exhorting the circle chairmen to 
“preach doing.” We let Christ know that 
we love Him by our attitude; by the way 
we stay at home on Saturday ‘night so that 
we feel like teaching that ‘Sunday- school 
class; by our calling ‘the minister with the 
offer to visit people new in town or those 
not so new but nevertheless lonely. 

How anxious are we that God really 
know that we love Him? We're so afraid 
that our religion will show. We can take 
major office in a club of hundreds of 
members, but we can’t take one on the 
Executive Board of the Women of the 
Church! We can hire a baby-sitter so that 
we may go to the Book Club, but not for a 
circle meeting! We can make aprons for 
our sorority’s “annual bazaar, but we haven’t 
time to make cookies for the Negro Mis- 
sion! We can drive ten miles to a friend’s 
home to a tea, but haven’t time to take any 
of our flowers by the City Hospital! We 
can write lengthy letters to old schoolmates, 
vet never think to send the greeting card to 
the missionary whose birthday i is the same 
as ours! 

O Lord, help us to remember that in 
doing it unto one of the least of these, we 
do it unto Thee! 

—(Mrs. John W.) Jean Liston Leake. 
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The Christian Mission 


in the Contemporary Crisis 


By Charles W. Ranson 


General Secretary, International Missionary Council 


THE CONTEMPORARY MOOD 


Some months ago, when browsing 
at a bookstall on an English railway 
station, I picked up a copy of The 
Times Literary Supplement. It was a 
special number devoted to the fasci- 
nating subject of “The Mind of 1951.” 
It contained a brilliant analysis of the 
contemporary mood. The treatment 
was not confined to a study of the 
mind of the average Englishman. It 
was a critical analysis of the mind of 
western man, based upon a study of 
modern literature and art, of political 
trends and the scientific out! »0k, of 
historical thought and_ th: dlogical 
writing. 

“The air of elegant skep cism,” I 
read, “worn so gracefully in he 1920s 
and early 30’s, has vanished.” In its 
place there is everywhere evidence of 
an extreme malaise. “Nobody avoids 
dissatisfaction—it is the residuary 
emotion of the age.” I read also of 
“the feeling of heaviness that hangs 
over” scientists, and particularly phys- 
icists. Many of the most active 
scientific minds share today a mood 
of persistent self-questioning. They 
are deeply concerned by the recog- 
nition that man’s capacity to master 
the physical universe has not been 
matched by an equal power to master 
himself. Scientific discovery has out- 
run man’s moral capacity to use 
aright the wonderful things that he 
has discovered. Some of the most 
urgent questionings in the world of 
science today are not, strictly speak- 
ing, scientific questionings at all. They 
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are moral and spiritual questionings. 
Similarly, in an analysis of contem- 
porary political thought, The Times 
Literary Supplement stated with great 
vigor that all the really important 
questions today are theological ques- 
tions. They are recognized as such 
to an-extent that has not been paral- 
leled for at least three hundred years. 
Nowhere is this more obvious than 
in the world of political thought. 
“The fundamental questions have to 
be asked, and he who does not ask 
them is merely a bombinating bore.” 
It was deeply impressive thus to 
discover in a secular journal an analy- 
sis of the contemporary mood which 
revealed that the crisis of our time 
is primarily a crisis of faith. It would, 
I think, be an unduly optimistic read- 
ing of this evidence to assume that it 
indicates a widespread return to faith. 
The views of the men who write for 
The Times Literary Supplement are 
not, by any means, the views of the 
masses. But they offer impressive sup- 
port to the view that the prevailing 
mood of our time is one of anxiety, 
concern, and the feeling after a faith 
which will give coherence to the 
apparently crazy pattern of events. 
Christians share with their fellows 
a common human situation. If they are 
to speak a word of hope and redemp- 
tion to their fellowmen, they must 
discern aright the signs of the times. 
They must see with sympathy and 
insight the facts which underlie the 
contemporary mood. 
We live in a situation of dramatic 


change. Dr. G, M. Trevelyan, the dis- 


tinguished Cambridge historian, has 
said that mankind has changed more 
in the last one hundred years than in 
the previous thousand years. So rapid 
and revolutionary have been the 
changes which the present generation 
has witnessed that we are beset by un- 
certainty and bewilderment. We can- 
not see clearly where we are going. 
And the little that we can see we do 
not like. We have become steadily 
less certain of our power to control 
the movement of events. We have be- 
come increasingly fearful that things 
have in fact become masters of men. 
This mood of apprehension has be- 
come almost universal, and we Chris- 
tians have shared in it. We have lost 
the sense of hope which should 
characterize our witness. Our con- 
fidence in the Church’s capacity to 
save the world has dimmed. Our as- 
surance regarding our missionary call- 
ing has consequently faded. Wistfully, 
we ask ourselves: “Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” 

Let us listen for a moment to the 
voice of Arnold Toynbee. Referring 
to the apocalyptic events which pre- 
ceded the ending of the war with 
Japan, Toynbee writes in A Study of 
History: “This swift succession of 
catastrophic events, on a_ steeply 
mounting gradient, inevitably inspires 
a dark doubt about our future, and 
this doubt threatens to undermine our 
faith and hope at a critical eleventh 
hour which calls for the utmost exer- 
tion of these saving spiritual faculties. 
Here is a challenge which we cannot 
evade, and our destiny depends on 
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our response. ‘I dreamed, and behold 
I saw a man clothed with rags, stand- 
ing in a certain place, with his face 
from his own house, a book in his 
hand and a great burden upon his 
back. I looked, and saw him open the 
book and read therein; and as he read 
he wept and trembled; and, not being 
able longer to contain, he broke out 
with a lamentable cry saying, What 
shall I do? 

“It was not without cause that 
Bunyan’s Christian was so greatly dis- 
tressed. 

“T am for certain informed (said 
he) that this our city will be burned 
with fire from heaven—in which fear- 
ful overthrow both myself, with thee 
my wife and you my sweet babes, shall 
miserably come to ruin except (the 
which yet I see not) some way of es- 
cape can be found whereby we may 
be delivered.’ 

“What response to this challenge is 
Christian going to make? Is he going 
to look this way and that as if he 
would run, yet stand still because he 
cannot tell which way to go? Or will 
he begin to run—and run on crying, 
‘Life! Life! Eternal life!’ with his eye 
set on a shining light and his feet 
bound for a distant wicket gate?” 

This question is posed, not by an 
evangelist or a theologian, but by one 
whom many would regard as the 
greatest philosophical historian of our 
time. In a later sentence in this same 
impressive paragraph, Professor Toyn- 
bee writes: “According to John Bun- 
yan, Christian was saved by his en- 
counter with Evangelist.” 

The piercing relevance of the Chris- 
tian evangel to the mood and the 
practical need of our time could 
hardly be set forth with greater sharp- 
ness and precision. For those who can 
read the signs of the times, this is 
indeed a day not of defeat but of 
Christian opportunity on a scale per- 
haps unprecedented in modern times. 
Small wonder that men are asking 
both within and without the Church: 
What has the Church to say? 


THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


The Church has something to say 
and something to do. It is the purpose 
of this brief series of articles to try to 
set forth the nature of the Christian 
witness in terms that are relevant to 
contemporary events and to universal 
need. 

In an age of despair and apprehen- 
sion, the Church is called to bear wit- 
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In this issue of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, 
Dr. Charles Ranson, General Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council, be- 
gins a series of four articles. The purpose 
of these articles is to relate the spread of 
the Gospel to current events and to man- 
kind’s needs. Dr. Ranson, in constant 
touch with the missionary enterprise 
throughout the world, begins his series by 
speaking authoritatively on the crisis of 
our times. He points out what the Church 
has to say in these times and considers 
why the role of the Church in spreading 
Christianity throughout the world during 
the last hundred years is so often ignored 
in a study of current world needs. Next 
month in “The Incomplete Reformation,” 
Dr. Ranson will relate the spread of 
Christianity in the present-day crisis to 
history as influenced by the Church. Other 
problems will be dealt with in the two 
remaining articles. All thoughtful readers 
of the Survey having a Christian concern 
for world problems woday will want to give 
careful reading to each of these provoca- 
tive articles. 


ness to an unconquerable hope. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which ... hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” Seldom, if ever, has there 
been a time when that word of re- 
demptive hope was more clearly 
needed. The fact that the Church is 
the custodian of that gospel of hope 
gives its witness a force and signifi- 
cance in this age of disenchantment 
which could hardly be exaggerated. 
We shall. seek, therefore, in a later 
article, to develop in detail the mean- 


ing and relevance of the Christian mes- 
sage of hope. 

But the Church has something to 
say, not merely because it is the in- 
heritor and custodian of a message 
which men need to hear. The Cnurcin 
has something to say because of what 
it is. One of the deepest roots of con- 
temporary disillusion is to be found in 
the fact that mankind is so deeply 
divided. The high hopes which men 
have placed in instruments of political 
unity, such as the League of Nations 
and.the United Nations, have been 
disappointed. The deep-rooted fission 
which divides the nations into two 
worlds, and threatens the whole future 
of the human experiment, has smitten 
men and women everywhere not 
merely with despair but with a sense 
of impotence. 

It is a curious fact that so few of 
those who think on these things are 
aware of the relevance of the univer- 
sal Church to this situation. It is 
strange, for example, that the secular 
historian has, for the most part, seen 
fit to ignore this “great new fact of 
our era.” He will write at great length 
of lesser movements. He will spend 
many pages in the careful analysis of 
the trends of modern history. But he 
appears to suffer from a curious myo- 
pia in regard to what is potentially 
the most significant historical devel- 
opment of the past century. No serious 
student of European or American his- 
tory would dream of ignoring the 
formative influence of the Christian 
faith in the life of the western peo- 
ples. No student of western civiliza- 
tion can afford to ignore the powerful 
influence of the Church in the shap- 
ing of culture and in determining the 
patterns of common behavior. It is, 
therefore, odd that the dramatic ex- 
pansion of the Church into the non- 
Christian world during the past hun- 
dred years has been treated by the 
historian as a matter unworthy even 
of mention. 

By this conspiracy of silence, the 
modern historian has rendered a great 
disservice to the present generation. 
He has been aided and abetted by 
popular writers. If they have deigned 
to refer to the missionary enterprise 
at all, they have done so in terms 
which have suggested that the work 
of the missionary is a bizarre occupa- 
tion in which only the half-cracked 
engage. Even within the Church there 
are many people who share this curi- 
ous secular delusion. Yet in a world 
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so deeply divided, and so appallingly 
threatened by its division, the fact that 
there is a Church that is universal is 
of quite dramatic import. For in this 
Church—the fruit of the modern mis- 
sionary movement—we see a fellow- 
ship that holds together in a tran- 
scendent loyalty to a common Lord, 
men and women of differing race, na- 
tionality, cultural tradition, and ideo- 
logical outlook. “Here,” said William 
Temple, “is the one hope for the com- 
ing days.” We shall try in this series 
of articles to develop the relevance of 
this transcendent fellowship to the 
needs of our divided world. 


THE CHURCH’S HERITAGE 
AND MISSION 


“You cannot,” said Baron von Hu- 
gel in a letter to his niece, “understand 
these great questions—or even state 
them greatly—without much history.” 
If we are to interpret aright the 
Church’s destiny, if we are truly to 
discern the nature of its world mis- 
sion, it is essential that we should un- 
derstand the heritage and history of 
the faith. In the next issue, under the 
title, “The Incomplete Reformation,” 
we shall try to relate the Church’s 
missionary task today to the course of 
Christian history since the Reforma- 
tion. We shall thus try to see the 
Christian mission in the contemporary 
crisis, in true historical perspective, 
and to interpret it in terms both of 
geographical outreach and of “evange- 
lism in depth.” 





Proof of Progress 


(Continued from page 18) 


temple until we come to the golden 
candlesticks, which teach us to be a 
light to the world. For our purpose, 
the lesson of the candlestick is interest- 
ing. There is a reservoir of oil above 
the candlestick with a connecting tube 
which allows the candlestick to burn 
continually. Symbolically, the reser- 
voir is heaven and the oil is the Holy 
Spirit. When we have come to new 
life in Negro Work in the temple of 
God by the Word of God and 
prayer, we become a light in the 
world; not because we live, but be- 
cause the Holy Spirit lives in us. No 
longer are we living, but God will 
live in us. 

Our walk together will take us into 
the Holy of Holies—into the very 
presence of God. We will come to 
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in the United States. 


and of all men everywhere. 


—we will wage peace. 





The World Day of Prayer 


February 29, 1952 
Theme: CHRIST, OUR HOPE 


The World Day of Prayer service, observed since 1927, has spread 
to 104 countries; in 1951 services were held in 17,000 communities 


Christians of all denominations are invited to participate in the 
significant service which has been planned for use in local commu- 
nities; thus shall we be united with the Christians around the world 
who seek God through “Christ Our Hope” for the ills of nations 


We pray that within ourselves 
—we will let love overcome hatred and prejudice. 


We pray that within our Church 
—we will seek a Christian solution for every problem. 


We pray that within our nation 
—we will work to extend human rights and justice. 


We pray that within our world 


We pray that within each child of God 
—the hope that is in Christ may be made real. 








realize that as Negro leaders and 
white leaders we are living for the 
approval of God and not for the 
approval of men. With this in mind 
both groups will endeavor to open 
the door of the temple to other 
members of the Negro race. We are 
living in great times. We have a 
great day ahead. We will walk in 
the temple of God—we who have 
passed from death unto life and are 
making the Church the voice of God 


in America. 





A Statement of 
Christian Principles 


Here is an example of a young 
adult class which is doing something 
about race relations. The following 
letter to Dr. Roy E. Grace, Pastor 
of Beverly Hills United Presbyterian 
Church, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
and writer of “Teaching the Lesson 
to Adults” in the Earnest Worker, is 
from Mrs. J. V. Cobb, of Meridian, 
Mississippi. 

(Ed. Note: The lesson referred to 


is the one for September 2, in which 

Dr. Grace suggested that classes try 

to formulate a statement of Christian 
principles for dealing with the race 
roblem. ) 

“My Sunday-school class of young 
adults tried to do as you suggested 
in your lesson on race relations in 
the Earnest Worker. This statement 
really doesn’t express fully their 
Christlike attitude. 

“Of course where we live our 
thoughts turn chiefly to the Negro 
race, and I was so very happy to find 
this understanding and eager desire to 
do something to promote better re- 
lations between the races.” 


A Statement 


t. Our first obligation as Christians 
is to win the Negro to Christ and 
to recognize that in the eyes of 
God we are all equal. 

2. In our personal relations we should 
help the Negro build up in himself 
a sense of personal dignity. 

3. As Christians, we should be guided 
in our relationships with people of 
other races by the question, “What 
would Jesus do?” 
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The 1951 


World Day of Prayer 


in Gifu, Japan 


By Pauline Smith McAlpine* 


ITH DR. RACHEL Henderlite 

of the Assembly’s ‘Training 
School as the principal speaker, ap- 
proximately one hundred and forty 
Japanese Christian girls and women 
gathered for the World Day of 
Prayer, meeting in the Gifu Christian 
Youth Center, Gifu, Japan, on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1951. 
- Gusts of icy wind and snow flurries 


mingled with rain made it one of the 


worst days of the winter as far as 
weather is concerned. The center, 
however, was cozy, with a good fire 
in the little cast-iron stove; and from 
long before one-thirty o’clock in the 
afternoon, women of Gifu Presby- 


 *Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, Missionary, Gifu, 
Japan. 
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Representatives of eleven Japanese churches join in hymn 


on World Day of Prayer, Gifu, February 1951. 


terian Church were on hand as a re- 
ception committee. 

As each woman entered, she was 
asked to write her name, her address, 
and the name of her church in the 
“Day of Prayer Book,” which is to 
be kept from year to year as a record 
of these annual meetings. Then a 
badge was pinned on each woman, 
giving her name and the name of her 
church in clear, black characters. 

Representative women of the four 
Protestant churches in Gifu City pre- 
sided by turns during the meeting. 
Special music included a solo by Miss 
Watanabe, a radio singer who was 
baptized at Christmas time, and a 
choir number by the girls of Seibi 
Christian Girls’ School, under the di- 





rection of Mrs. J. A. McAlpine, 
Southern Presbyterian missionary in 
Gifu. The offering, which will be 
sent to Korean Christians, amounted 
to 1985.50 yen, which in the unstable 
Korean economy of today might rep- 
resent as many as 5,000 won. 

Dr. Henderlite emphasized our one- 
ness as Christians around the world, 
in “an unbroken chain of love and 
prayer,” and the need to understand 
our own responsibility for helping to 
bring true brotherhood and peace. 
Mrs. McAlpine interpreted for her. 

After the meeting, Japanese sembei 
(rice wafers) and green tea were 
served by the four hostess churches, 
Gifu Kayo, Gifu Presbyterian, St. 
Paul’s (Episcopal), and Kano (South- 
ern Presbyterian Mission Chapel). 
Representatives from eleven different 
churches throughout Gifu Prefecture 
attended, including women from Na- 
katsu and Oi, four hours away by 
train. The largest delegation, from 
Kano Church, included women from 
two repatriation centers, Mrs. Mc- 
Alpine’s neighborhood Bible class, 
and women from the church auxiliary. 

Plans for this inspiring and worth- 
while meeting were made by a com- 
mittee consisting of representatives 
from the four Protestant Churches in 
Gifu plus Miss Jessie Miller, Canadian 
Episcopal missionary, and Mrs. Mc- 


Alpine. 


Mrs. Kambara, of Kayo Methodist 
Church, presides at opening meeting of 
the World Day of Prayer at which Dr. 
Henderlite spoke. 
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Austin Seminary Chapel seen through the library archway. 


S population of the South zooms upward, as more than five hundred Presby- 

A terian pulpits stand vacant for want of preachers, as the call of missions 

and kindred agencies resounds louder and louder, eyes focus intently 
upon the Presbyterian Church’s four theological seminaries. 

Last year despite all-time-high enrollments they graduated only one hundred 
young preachers! And though churchmen rejoice that an increasing number 
of young men are choosing careers in full-time Christian service, the supply 
remains critical. “The harvest indeed is plenteous but the laborers are few.” 

Typical of our seminaries is fifty-year-old Austin Theological Seminary, 
located in the capital city of Texas. From a church basement beginning to a 
handsome and commodious physical plant and a topnotch faculty and staff, 
numbering seventeen, Austin Seminary has risen to a high place in the field of 
theological institutions. Under the control and sponsorship of four south- 
western Synods—Texas (beginning in 1900), Arkansas (1906), Oklahoma 
(1910), and Louisiana (1929)—its present 131 students come from twelve 
states and three foreign countries. 

Austin’s Spanish-speaking department is a chief training center for men 
planning to go into Latin America missions. Its Mid-Winter Lecture Series, 
inaugurated five years ago in a modest way, has risen to a position of pre- 
eminence in the esteem of Southwestern theologians. 

President of Austin Seminary is the Rev. David L. Stitt, D.D., native Texan, 
who was called from a pastorate at Westminster Church in St. Louis in 1945. 
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on the campus 





@ Graduate students discuss program with Professor C. Ellis 
Nelson, shown above on extreme right. Austin Seminary has 
offered work leading to the degree of Master of Theology since 
1945. Residence term comes in January and February yearly. 
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@ Close by Austin Seminary is giant University of Texas. Her 
towering library serves as background for this photo of Dr. S. M. 
Joekel, professor of English Bible at the Seminary and also a 
professor of Bible at the University, seen here with students. 
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@ Airlift helps students fill preaching engagements as part of 
their service to Synods. Leslie Webb, standing in doorway to 


pilot’s compartment, is owner of the plane. Other students are 
Jerry Slusser, Wayne Johns, Allen Smith, and Arthur Strickland. 





@ Dr. R. F. Gribble, professor of Old Testament Languages and 
Exegesis, reveals his capacity to make Hebrew come to life for 
these students. [Most recent General Assembly, on basis of year- 
long study, voted to continue Hebrew and Greek emphasis.] 
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@ Field work of many kinds is the “laboratory” for seminary students. Here a 
student is teaching a class of young adults in a local church near the Seminary 
campus, 
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@ Work in mission Sunday schools is an 
important part of the practical training 
each student receives. Above, a student 
is planning weekday activities with class 
members. ® Below, a student participates 
in junior field work by helping a local 
church recreational program. 
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@ Daily worship is a vital part of seminary life. Here students assemble in 
chapel every morning. Each member of the faculty usually has charge of the ( 
services for one week, bringing the message himself or inviting a guest speaker, 
Come spring, and each senior student will have a day as chapel leader. 
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@ A section of attractive new apartments for married students. Completely @ Austin Seminary offers work in conjunction 
furnished and boasting even a Bendix washer in the laundry, they were made with the University of Texas, Prof. Nelson ex- 
possible by gifts from the Synod of Louisiana. plains to two students here. 
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@ Students receiving scholarship as- @ Middler Jim Sylestine, full-blooded @ D. A. Penick, Ph.D., Professor of Classical 
sistance perform various types of work Alabama Indian, who plans to work Languages in the University of Texas, teaches 


at the Seminary. Seen: Prentice Daniel. with his people, prepares assignments. Greek at Austin Seminary. 


















@ Exterior of handsome new library, completed in spring of 1950. It is air- @ One of the carrels being used by a student for 


conditioned and includes visual education room, seminar and committee rooms, research. Library open-stack method makes 
and forty carrels for individual study. Boasts twenty-two thousand volumes. books handy to students for individual work. 
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@ Chapel at Bakwanga before gift was sent. 


@ First Chapel at Bakwanga after gift was received. 





Remember Your 
Birthday Gift — 
May, 1951? 





®@ Outdoor service on site where it is hoped second 
chapel will rise. 
" God 4 
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Let’s Match This Gift in 1952! 


At Stillman 


By Samuel Burney Hay* 


N DESIGNATING the first 
$75,000 of their 1952 Birth- 
day Offering to Stillman 
College, the Women of the 
Church again prove themselves 
to be in line and in sympathy 
with the spirit of the founders 
of our Church. 

In 1876, only eleven years after Appomattox and a few 
months after “The Tragic Era,” the General Assembly 
authorized the establishment of this institution. Not 
only was their concern for the spiritual welfare of the 
Negro evidenced by founding this school, but also by 
electing as its moderator the following year Dr. Charles 
A. Stillman, the man who had espoused its cause in the 
Assembly. 

Too often since then, our Church has failed in this 
concern; and, therefore, it has not given a too creditable 
account of itself in the field of Negro evangelization. 
However, we rejoice that there has been at least one 
major exception, the women of our Church. During 
their entire history they have expressed this concern in 
tangible form. 

Funds for the erection of the woman’s dormitory 
were raised by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough, founder of 
the Women of the Church in whose honor the building 
is named. Former birthday offerings have built: Snedecor 
Hall, now housing the library, science class rooms, and 
laboratories; the present building used as a dormitory 
for men; and a large part of our new activities building. 
No one could write the history of Stillman and fail to 
reach the conclusion that “without the Women of the 
Church there would be no Stillman.” 

Now they are doing it again, and this time proposing 
a thousand dollars for every year of Stillman’s age. 

Since this $75,000 will go for endowment, it will add 
to the college’s needed income, and it will apply toward 
the minimum endowment for accreditation as a four-year 
college. 

Because the gift is to endow the Chair of Bible, it will 
emphasize to students, faculty, alumni, and the whole 
Church that the Bible has first place in our curriculum. 
It will strengthen the college and make it better able to 
fill the need presented by the challenge of the new day 
and by the new opportunity for our Church’s work with 
this large segment of the South’s population and with 
the millions of unreached souls among them. 


“President, Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the only Negre 
college owned and controlled by the Presbyterian Church, Ss. 
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In Sunday School Extension 


By Vernon S. Broyles* 


HE DECISION of the 

Board of Women’s Work 
to include Sunday School Ex- 
tension as one objective in the 
1952 Birthday Offering of the 
Women of the Church is thor- 
oughly in keeping with the 
tremendous need in our South- 
land and the great challenge of our Home Mission forces 
to “Reach the Unreached” within reach and beyond 
reach through teaching the Word of God. 

Our Church has a wonderful heritage in Sunday School 
Extension. This movement, as it has developed in our 
denomination, is distinctive. Along with Visitation 
Evangelism, Sunday School Extension has had much to 
do with the growth of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States in recent years. Sunday School Extension 
has had a large part in the establishment of new churches. 

The need is still great. The Sunday school is the most 
fruitful evangelistic arm of the Church, and Sunday 
School Extension is the evangelistic outreach of the 
teaching program of the Church. But with more than 
three of every persons still unreached by the Sunday 
school, this means that Sunday School Extension is still 
our great challenge and our great opportunity. It is the 
challenge which faces us as a denomination to “Reach 
them—and teach them.” It is our great opportunity to 
save the day for our Church—a church which must find 
new sources of life and leadership other than those of 
our own household if we are to grow as a Church. 

Our Sunday School Extension program provides a 
full-time worker to each synod whose Church Extension 
Committee will direct her work as she establishes new 
Sunday schools. We now have nine workers on the staff, 
and we have almost reached the limit of our budget for 
Sunday School Extension. The 1952 Birthday Offering 
will enable our Board of Church Extension to increase 
the number of workers over a period of several years. 

The whole Church is grateful that Sunday School Ex- 
tension shares along with Stillman College in the 1952 
Birthday Offering of the Women of the Church. 


*Executive Secretary, Board of Church Extension. 











We pray that God’s Spirit will cause the beloved 
women of our Church to realize the importance of this 
work and the privilege of supporting it; that not only the 
$75,000, but double and over that amount will be raised 
so that the other worthy cause of Sunday School Exten- 
sion will have at least an equal amount. 
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A student leader in our Chureh, recently returned from a trip 
abroad, describes opportunities of Christian adventure available 
for students and student leaders this coming summer 


2 il lies, 
@A free moment during Presbyterian 
World Youth Conference finds an English 
Presbyterian, the Rev. T. H. Manson, an 
American Southern Presbyterian, Eleanor 
Foxworth, and a Scottish Presbyterian, 
James Bowes, talking. 


ERD, the Norwegian; Torben, 

the Dane; Pastor Symanofski, 
the Pole, now living in French oc- 
cupied Germany; Henry, the Swiss; 
Peg, the English; and Max-Alain, the 
Frenchman, are among the many 
friends I made while in Europe last 
summer. Through my associations 
with them, I feel that I have a better 
understanding of the Student Christian 
Movements in other parts of the 
world. 

The types of experiences which I 
had, I covet for each Southern Pres- 
byterian student and student worker. 
It is one of the best ways I know of 
realizing that in spirit we are members 
of the world-wide Church. 

Armed only with a few names and 
addresses of World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation secretaries, and having 
had correspondence with the directors 
of the conferences and meetings I was 
scheduled to attend, I set off for my 
initial trip across the Atlantic. How- 
ever, when I contacted the Student 








“Associate, Department of Campus Christian 
Life, Board of Christian Education. 


With Christian Students 


Christian Movement secretaries of the 
various countries, they treated me as 
if they had known me for years. This 
attitude was one they would have 
used toward any friend who repre- 
sented a Christian church, because it 
was our belief in Christ as Lord and 
Saviour which made us feel that we 
were members of one family; and in- 
deed we are members of one family, 
the Christian family. 

A number of students and student 
workers have already been asking 
about the opportunities available 
abroad for the summer of 1952. Let 
me, therefore, share such opportu- 
nities. First, let us consider Europe 
and a possible schedule for Presby- 
terians traveling by themselves or in 
groups. Such a schedule has been ar- 
ranged by Student Christian Move- 
ment secretaries in the following coun- 
tries: 


: : Oa i; 
@ A Presbyterian, U.S., student, Mary Holtzhouser (right), of Woman’s College of 


IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In Great Britain Rev. Philip Lee- 
Wolf and Rev. John Gibbs of the 
British Student Christian Movement 
have urged us to send Presbyterian 
students and student workers to either 
a General Swanick or a Study Swa- 
nick, or to both. (Swanick is really 
the name of the place where the 
British conferences are held.) Since 
many leaders of students feel that the 
British Student Christian Movement 
has excelled other Student Christian 
Movements in Bible studies, as well as 
in their writings and conferences, it 
would be of inestimable value to our 
entire Campus Christian Life field to 
have our folks attend such a confer- 


ence. 

In Scotland, Rev. David Read, Chap- 
lain of Edinburgh University, has of- 
fered to arrange for any of our num- 





the University of North Carolina, visits with Pastor and Mrs. Symanofski, and one of 
their many adopted children, at the World Council of Churches Work Camp, Mainz, 
Germany, where Pastor Symanofski is director. ; 
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@ Gerd Arnberg and Sverre Smaadahl of 
Norwegian SCM, hosts to members of 
1951 WSCF Study Chalet, radiate happi- 
ness as they read letter from WSCF 
friend who attended the Chalet. 





ber to visit Iona, the community off 
the coast of Scotland which is experi- 
menting in Christian living in a way 
which should interest members of the 
entire Church. 

After such a visit, Mr. Read will 
arrange a tour of Edinburgh, John 
Knox’s city. Presbyterians would be 
interested in seeing New College, 
where many Presbyterian, U.S., min- 
isters are studying, John Knox’s house, 
St. Giles’ Cathedral, Greyfriers Church, 
where the covenanters signed their 
names in blood, and many other sights. 


IN SCANDINAVIA 


Then, let us cross the North Sea to 
Scandinavia. In Helsinski, Finland, 
during the last of July and the first of 
August, the Olympics will be held for 
a two-week period. Afterwards, the 
Finnish Student Christian Movement 
has offered to play host to Presby- 
terians, U. S., by having a work camp, 
a conference, or some such means of 
getting “Presbyterian U.S.’ers” to know 
and share with Finnish “SCM’ers.” 

Then, in Denmark, there is a chance 
to attend a summer conference of the 
Danish Student Christian Movement 
especially for our folks, provided 
enough were interested in. attending. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Around the World 


By Eleanor W. Foxworth* 





@ Student leaders from many lands congregate in Europe and thrill to opportunity to 
visit with each other and discuss Christ as hope of mankind. Sharing experiences, and 
the shade tree, and mapping plans for December 1952 meeting in Travancore, India, 
are: M. M. Thomas of India, Bill Nichols of England, Harry Daniel of Geneva and 
Burma, and Warren Day, Presbyterian U.S.A., newly appointed missionary to India. 
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@ The WSCF becomes real when one sees a German, a Finn, an Indian, a Japanese, 
a Korean, and a Burmese laughing together during free moment at Berlin meeting. 











The Envelope That Talks 


African Christians discover the joys of giving 


Bb Pspcon IS that little envelope with 
its mouth open reminding me of 
my promise to God. It’s a sturdy, 
brown manila envelope, front and 
back adorned with words printed at 
the mission press. At the top it says, 
My Promise—then a blank; below, My 
Name ; My Village——. There 
follow dates and small blank spaces 
for every Sunday in the year. On the 
envelope’s flap are the words: “My 
Offering for 1952.” And underlining 
all, in capitals: “GOD LOVES A 
GIVER WHO GIVES WITH JOY.” 
Schoolboys, volunteering their help 
in the church office, have made thou- 
sands of these little envelopes—fold- 
ing, stapling the sides, and slitting with 





_*Rev. and Mrs. W. F. Pruitt, Africa mis- 
sionaries. 


a razor blade the opening for the flap- 
fastener. 

Indeed, these envelopes have been 
doing lots of talking the last couple 
of years in the Kasai area of che 
Congo. An envelope circulation of 
50,000 around Luebo was so eloquent 
that the giving of the churches there 
increased from about 1,200 to about 
10,000 francs monthly. In the urban 
center of Luluabourg, 10,000 persua- 
sive envelopes upped the giving 500%. 

Different peoples in different places 
have tried many methods of teaching 
and encouraging Christian steward- 
ship. There is nothing new about an 
envelope system, yet till now no 
envelope had been devised cheap and 
durable enough to put into the hands 
of individual Congo Christians. These 


illiterate people receive a naive sense 
of pleasure from having in their own 
possession a personal envelope with 
the magic of letters, which spell their 
own name, printed thereon. They 
feel that they are party to a very im- 
portant transaction. 

Some, especially the women, have 
never seen their names in writing be- 
fore. They watch with fascination as 
the missionary takes the word they 
have spoken into the air and makes of 
it lines on paper, which will say their 
name to him when he looks at it again. 
They see him write the same lines in 
his big book. When they realize that 
their names and the amount of their 


® Outdoor service led by native evange- 
lists. 
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By Bill and Virginia Pruitt* 


promise will be in the missionary’s 
keeping in the church office back at 
the mission station, they are much im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the 
agreement into which they have en- 
tered. The envelope becomes to them 
a prized possession and a reminder, 
week after week, of their promise to 
God in the presence of the mission- 


ary. 
DISTRIBUTING THE ENVELOPES 


This missionary has given major 
emphasis in recent visits in local and 
outstation villages to the distribution 
of the envelopes. This is no side line 
but relates specifically to the usual 
purposes of missionary itineration— 
evangelism and the supervising and 
strengthening of the native church. 

Entering a village, the missionary 
is welcomed by the local pastor and 
Christians. If the chief does not come 
to greet him, he seeks out the chief to 
pay his respects and to make his so- 
journ in the village official. Then the 
missionary sits with the traveling ses- 
sion (a pastor-overseer and two eld- 
ers), the local preacher beside them, 
and they invite in the Christians one 
by one. As each is counseled by the 
session regarding his Christian life, he 
is asked what amount he feels he can 
bring weekly as an offering to God 
and a contribution to God’s work. 
Since he does his marketing by the 
week, it is easy for him to think in 
terms of the money that goes through 
his hands each week and of God’s just 
share in proportion to what he spends 
for himself. 

No pressure is brought to bear, and 
if a man asks for suggestions, they are 
given in low figures. The intention is 
first to teach regular, systematic giving 
until the people learn how easy and 
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to huge crowd (only partly shown) through amplifier installed on house-truck. 
Scene: camp for employees and families in diamond mining center, Bakwanga. 


satisfying this can be. Givers are dis- 
couraged from letting their initial zeal 
for the idea lead them to make prom- 
ises which they will later find burden- 
some or impossible to fulfill. From 
small beginnings, they will perhaps 
grow in this grace of giving, with the 
hope that many will become tithers. 

The summons to give to God and 
His cause serves an evangelistic pur- 
pose. After the missionary has dis- 
tributed envelopes to the Christians 
of a village, he asks the bystanders 
and sends the call through the village 
if there are others who would like to 
receive an envelope and have a part 
in God’s work. There are always 
some, often as many as from twenty to 
sixty, who respond. The missionary 
and native leaders talk personally with 
each one. He'tells each native that, in 
return for this privilege, he must 
promise to bring his envelope to the 
service of worship on Sundays and to 
enter the catechumen class for Chris- 
tian instruction. On a follow-up trip 
some months later, the missionary al- 
ways finds some ready for baptism, 
who have made their first steps toward 
the Christian way through the bring- 
ing of gifts. 


RECEIVING THE OFFERINGS 


On Sundays following the worship 
service, the local preacher and two 


deacons stay to count the money at 
the church, recording the amount of 
each gift on its envelope as a receipt 
and making a corresponding record 
in the preacher’s own account book. 
Often a major part of the congrega- 
tion stays as well, watching as each 
franc is counted and written in. These 
records serve as a check on church 
attendance as well as on giving, and 
when the missionary and session re- 
turn, each envelope has its story to 
tell. 

In the first days of the week, the 
local preacher is required to return 
the envelopes to their owners, thus 
assuring his getting into the homes of 
his people every week. And there re- 
mains the little envelope week after 
week in the keeping of each present 
and prospective Christian—the little 
envelope with its mouth open remind- 
ing each one of his promise to God! 

Six months later, or thereabouts, the 
missionary and session make their first 
follow-up trip. Each Christian appears 
before them bringing his envelope. As 
they talk with the man about the gen- 
eral conditions of his Christian life 
and growth, he presents the envelope 
to show whether or not he has been 
attending worship and giving regu- 
larly. Those who have fallen short are 
still given an opportunity to make 

(Continued on page 45) 
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@ Ecuador’s President Galo Plaza receives callers—the 
Picalqui School Junior Choir. At right are Juan and 
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Hector Benalcazar, two of the school’s three teachers, 
who wrote two of these articles. 


What Ecuadorians Think of Picalqui 


Mrs. Paul Streich, missionary to Picalqui, 
has sent us these brief articles written by 
three teachers of the Picalqui School of 
the United Andean Indian Mission, Taba- 
cundo, Ecuador. 


N THE FIVE YEARS that the 

United Andean Indian Mission has 
been at work in Ecuador, much has 
been accomplished, especially in the 
field of education. 

A school was established in Octo- 
ber, 1946, with only eight pupils. In 
the second year, there were twenty- 
two pupils, and in the three succeed- 
ing years, there have been as many as 
forty-five who completed the year, In 
the school’s fifth year, a sixth grade 
was added, and three teachers were 
employed. For the children’s benefit, 
the mission furnished a school lunch 
and school supplies. 

Each year, with a desire to provide 
an entertaining and instructive ac- 
tivity for the Indians of the area, the 
school has presented special programs 
at Christmas, on Anniversary Day, 
and at the close of the school year. 
In connection with the Christmas pro- 
gram, there is the traditional Christ- 
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mas tree, with little gifts for each 
school child. 

In addition to the recreational pro- 
grams for children, the missionaries 
began a series of informal gatherings 
for the adult Indians and opened a 
library for the diffusion of knowledge 
throughout the area. 

Last year, children from the school 
traveled to Quito to sing in other 
Protestant schools, and to make a 
recording at the Protestant radio sta- 
tion, HCJB. They had the opportu- 
nity at that time to visit the President 
of Ecuador. 

In the coming year, the most out- 
standing graduates of the Picalqui 
school will be given assistance to at- 
tend the Rural Normal School, south 
of Quito, after a special course at 
Picalqui including agriculture, farm 
carpentry mechanics, nursing, and 
other subjects. 

The mission has likewise done a 
great deal in the field of medicine. 
There is a dispensary with a large 
variety of medicines. Doctors have 
come at regular intervals to treat the 
most serious cases, and missionaries 


are always on hand to attend the sick. 

Each year the work of the mission 
has progressed, in spite of some who 
do not wish to see such concern for 
the Indian succeed. Effort is directed 
toward the noble objective of incor- 
porating the Indian into society, a 
problem which has always confronted 
Ecuador. 

—Juan Benalcazar. 


MONG the various activities 

which the mission has been carry- 
ing on for the benefit of the Indians, 
I can say with assurance that the agri- 
cultural program is one of the most 
practical efforts of the mission. 

The new methods of soil conserva- 
tion and improvement, cultivation, 
and use of products hitherto unknown 
to the Indians such as cross-breeding 
and special feeding of animals—all 
this has awakened interest among a 
large percentage of the people, some 
of whom are beginning to follow 
these new ideas. 

The mission has been alert to co- 
operate with the most eager and to 
educate patiently the others. It has 
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distributed seeds and plants, and has 
loaned tools. As a result, it is a pleas- 
ure to see gardens on several Indian 
holdings. The school, eager to see im- 
provements, has co-operated in agri- 
cultural extension by going to each 
pupil’ s home to supervise the planting 
of vegetables and flowers and by giv- 
ing the necessary instruction for grow- 
ing good crops. 

In short, the mission has brought 
light to the darkness in which the for- 
gotten Picalqui Indians lived. A labor 
so unselfish merits only my admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

—Hector Benalcazar. 


OR THREE YEARS I have lived 

at Picalqui as the teacher of the 
first two grades in the primary school. 
With great pleasure I have seen the 
religious life of this section advancing 
notably. 

All of us believed when we first ar- 
rived here that it would be impossible 
to implant the rules of good life 
among the fanatical inhabitants. But 
only the divine Will could send to 
this desert the living water of salva- 
tion in order that all might drink from 
the fountains of God. 

We are only a few brothers in 
Christ, but if the mission continues to 


develop its labor in the same form as 
it has to the present, I am sure that 
many will comprehend this life in 
union with God, which is the best 
way of life and which they ought to 
follow. 

A number of us attend the com- 
bined Sunday-school and Church 
service, and in that hour we greatly 
enjoy studying and knowing more 
and more of the life of our Lord. All 
of us are strengthened by this spiritual 
food. 

Many of the persons who hold false 
concepts with respect to the Protestant 
faith come to the Church, some timid 
and curious, others with different in- 
terests; but they return home with an 
understanding that makes them re- 
spect this faith, which they had be- 
lieved was something chaotic. 

I, as a member of this Protestant 
Church, am asking God that the 
Church may multiply, that many may 
enjoy the satisfaction of feeling them- 
selves sons of God. I should add that 
religious efforts here are being ex- 
tended in a practical way not only 
in our immediate surroundings, but 
among numerous people because of 
the magnificent example of our good 
and beloved pastor. 

—Matilde Manangon de Benalcazar. 





@ Hector Benalcazar, right foreground, takes school diliien to capital city a 


Quito to participate in “Census” 
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The Tour for 


Presbyterians 
in 1952 


Especially for the pleasure of our 
readers and for their enjoyment 
of Christian companionship, PRESBY- 
rERIAN Survey and Presbyterian AC- 
TION will sponsor a wonderful 
summer cruise to the American West 
and Alaska. You are invited to join 
our congenial party. 

The plan is to leave July 21 in 
our own Pullmans for the American 
Rockies, Portland, and Seattle; then 
sail July 25 on the S.S. Baranof of the 
Alaska Steamship Company fleet— 
loafing peacefully and luxuriously in 
deck chairs and comfortable state- 
rooms, while the Baranof, like a dream 
ship, sails in a calm channel between 
the majestic mountains of the Inside 
Passage. The dramatic fiords of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula compare 
favorably with the magnificence of 
the Inside Passage, where snow-clad 
peaks rise abruptly above your 
steamer, and waterfalls and glaciers 
crash into the ocean. The tour will 
return through Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana, stopping in Glacier 
National Park, then through North 
Dakota and Minnesota. 

Altogether, our Presbyterian Tour 
of 1952 will cover 3,866 miles by sea 
and over four thousand miles by rail, 
plus a few hundred more miles by 
sight-seeing motorcars during the 
twenty days of vacation enjoyment 
and Christian fellow ship. If you have 
ever traveled on a _ well- -operated, 
high-grade escorted cruise, you will 
know what a wonderful experience 
this can be, and if you haven’t, here is 
the opportunity for your “trip of a 
lifetime.” 

An illustrated folder describing the 
tour has been published, and readers 
of PRESBYTERIAN SurvEY and Presby- 
terian ACTION are cordially invited 
to send for it. No charge or obligation. 
Address “The Presbyterian Tour,” 
care of the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Presbyterian Church, US., 8 
N. 6th Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


The more virtuous a man is, 
the less easily does he suspect 
others to be vicious. 


—CICERO 
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IM WAS ON HIS WAY, along 

with quite a gang of fellows, to 
Fort Lewis for his “basic.” The 
muffled staccato of the streamliner 
over the rails was almost a steady hum. 
The ice was broken before the fellows 
boarded the train. There was a lot 
of chatter. Conversation came easy 
for a while. But as the train sped 
over the miles, there came a time 
when conversation virtually ceased. 
This silence wouldn’t last for long, 
but for a little while each fellow 
seemed to be alone with his thoughts. 
Each turn of the wheels carried the 
boys further away from home, old 
friends, and all that was familiar. Each 
turn of the wheels brought them 
Nearer to a new experience, new 
friends, and much that would be un- 
familiar. 

Jim thought; he wondered. He 
thought of the gang at home; he 
wondered if there would be new- 
found friends just as swell. He thought 
of the girls in the crowd at home; he 
wondered if there would be a chance 
to meet girls at the base. 

Because his home town was just a 
little village, the train rushed through 
hardly slowing down, but Jim’s eye 
spied the tiny post office. He thought 
about mail; would he get letters often? 
And the corner drug store and a 
small bakery; would “Mom” or Betsy 
send a box of candy or a cake oc- 
casionally? 

The last thing Jim glimpsed was 
the spire of the little white church 
that reached higher than anything else 
on the landscape of this quiet, little 
town. He thought about his church, 
his pastor, the Youth Fellowship. He 
wondered what the services in the 


Introducing Jim and the 
United Fellowship of 


By A. Wilson Cheek 


Executive Secretary, United Christian Youth Movement 


post chapel would be like—men and 
women from all denominations wor- 
shiping together. And the chaplain? 
Would he be just as “approachable” as 
the pastor back home? Then he re- 
membered the little card his pastor 
had given him as they talked before 
he left. Taking it from his wallet, he 
read “To the Chaplain: We heartily 
recommend to your friendship and 
spiritual care James Edward Spencer, 
who has been active in the program 
of the church as indicated on the 
reverse side of this card.” Turning 
it over, he read, “The bearer of this 
card . .. is interested in the United 
Fellowship of Protestants... .” Jim 
didn’t remember clearly all the pastor 
had said about the United Fellowship 
of Protestants. Something about all 
the denominations going together to 
have a Youth Fellowship in the 
Armed Forces, since each denomi- 
nation couldn’t possibly maintain its 
own Youth Fellowship on every base 
and ship around the world. Good 
idea! Jim felt glad that the churches 
were working together in such a fine 
way—for him, and for millions of 
other young people away from their 
home church. He knew that if the 
U.F.P. were anything like the Youth 
Fellowship at home he wanted to 
be part of it. In fact, he suddenly 
realized that he was a part of that 
Fellowship already. Christian youth, 
wherever they are, are a part of 
The Fellowship; and when they get 
together, there’s always a sense of 
oneness with home and friends and 
churches everywhere. “The Fellow- 
ship”—good discussions, inspiring 
talks, lots of fun, and food too! Jim 
wondered if the U.F.P. would be like 


that. Somehow he knew it would. 
Appetites gave birth to more con- 
versation among the fellows aboard 
the train. “Let’s go to chow!” The 
gang lost no time in making their 
way to the diner. Seated at a table 
with three other guys, Jim asked if 
they knew anything about the United 
Fellowship of Protestants. He was 
pleasantly surprised when two of them 
pulled out cards like his own. Each 
was from a different denomination, 
but the card for U.F.P. was the same. 
The other fellow didn’t have a card, 





Suggestions to Jim 


1. Learn to know your chaplain. 
Talk with him freely. Offer him 
your help. 

2. Attend services of worship 
regularly. 

3. Participate in meetings of the 
U.F.P. on your base or ship for 
worship, study, discussion, and 
social activities, 

4. Visit nearby churches; be- 
come a part of their youth 
fellowship. 

5. Share in activities of the 
Christian Youth Council in a 
nearby town or city. 

6. Correspond regularly with 
parents, pastor, and friends back 
home. 

7. Read Link regularly. Share 
it with your friends. 

8. Wear the emblem and carry 
the card of U.F.P., but let ac- 
tions always be the clue to the 
fact that you are Christian and 
part of the Christian Fellowship. 
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Protestants 


but Jim and his friends assured him 
he would be welcome in the Fellow- 
ship. As they talked, Jim felt surer 
than ever that the Fellowship was 
like—was the same—as the Fellowship 
back home. 


WHAT THE U.F.P. IS 


What are the facts behind Jim’s 
thoughts and the United Fellowship of 
Protestants of which he is a part? 
More than a year ago when it became 
evident that for some years ahead the 
youth of our nation in very large 
numbers would be in the Armed 
Forces, the churches asked, “How 
shall we minister to these young 
people?” Provision had been made, of 
course, for regular services of worship 
by the chaplains. But what about the 
experiences which come to young 
people through their Youth Fellow- 
ships? During World War I there was 
a Christian Men’s Service League, but 
this organization had become some- 
what outmoded, since women are in 
service too, and since the fellowship 
idea has grown to embrace most of 
the denominations. 

The denominations set about 
through two interdenominational 
agencies to form a United Fellow- 
ship of Protestants. The General Com- 
mission on Chaplains, through which 
most of the Protestant chaplains are 
selected, and the United Christian 
Youth Movement, through which the 
youth work of most of the denomi- 
nations is related, joined hands to de- 
velop the United Fellowship of Prot- 
estants. The youth of our churches 
expect to provide funds for the U.F.P. 
from The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action, in which young people 
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in the Presbyterian Church, U.S., as 
well as in many other denominations 
are taking an active part during Youth 
Week, 1952. The denominations gen- 
erously contributed funds to get the 
U.F.P. under way during 1951. 

The planning committee has as its 
chairman Dr. Luther Wesley Smith, 
Chairman of the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council 
of Churches. The United Christian 
Youth Movement is represented by 
its Executive Secretary, Rev. A. Wil- 
son Cheek. Mr. Thomas A. Rymer, 
Director of the General Commission 
on Chaplains, represents that body. 

In addition, the chiefs of chaplains 
have designated three chaplains to 
represent them, Chaplains James K. 
McConchie, E. J. Hamphill, and El- 
mer J. Carriker, of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force respectively. The chap- 
lains serve not only as members of the 
committee, but also help to interpret 
the U.F.P. to the chaplains of their 
— services. 

r. Fred C. Reynolds, who has a 
rich background of experience in the 
pastorate, the chaplaincy, and ad- 
ministrative positions, serves as Di- 
rector of the United Fellowship of 
Protestants. 

The denominational youth directors 
and editors, through the Committee 
on Youth Work, will help to shape 
the program of the U.F.P. and to 
interpret it to the youth of their 
respective denominations. The U.F.P. 
will be related to the General Council 
of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. 

Link, the official magazine of the 
U.F.P., is intended for all Protestant 
youth in the Armed Forces. Each 
issue will carry weekly program sug- 
gestions for use by the U.F.P. These 
are adapted from the program ma- 
terials of the various youth fellow- 
ships. Link also carries articles, stories, 
jokes, suggestions for recreation, and 
many other interesting features in 
each issue. Every local church is 
urged to enter a sufficient number of 
subscriptions to send a copy each 
month to its youth in the Armed 
Forces. 

The cards, introducing young peo- 
ple to the chaplains and commending 
them to the U.F.P., are supplied to 
local churches through the youth fel- 
lowships of the denominations. 

An emblem, encircled with links— 
symbolic of the “link” with those of 
the fellowship in civilian life, will be 





Suggestions to Jim’s Church 


1. Supply Jim with a card in- 
troducing him to the chaplain 
and the U.F.P. (Order a supply 
from the headquarters of your 
denominational Youth Fellow- 
ship.) 

2. Supplement the card with a 
friendly letter to the chaplain. 
3. Give Jim a small edition of 
the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament and a 
booklet of daily devotions. 

4. Send Link to Jim regularly. 
(Order from United Fellowship 
of Protestants, 122 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, 
D. C. Subscription rates are $1.25 
per year; $1.00 a year in lots of 
ten or more to one address.) 

5. Write to Jim often sending 
local church news, church bulle- 
tin, and activities of the Youth 
Fellowship. 

6. Remember Jim on_ special 
occasions, especially his birth- 
day, with a gift. 

7. Visit Jim whenever possible. 
8. Welcome him when he is 
home. 

9. Invite the Jims, Toms, Susies 
and all the others on nearby 
military posts to the services of 
your church and especially to 
meetings of the Youth Fellow- 
ship. 











available for those who identify them- 
selves with the U.F.P. 

Chaplains, to whom we look for 
guidance for U.F.P. on the bases and 
ships, will be kept informed and “4 
plied with guidance material in The 
Chaplain as well as Link. 

It will quickly be observed that the 
U.F.P. is not a formal organization—it 
is a fellowship. There is no consti- 
tution, and organizational framework 
is kept to a minimum. Wherever the 
fellows and girls gather with their 
chaplain for worship, study, prayer, 
social activities, or service projects, 
that is the U.F.P. Wherever youth 
in the Armed Forces are a part of 
youth fellowships in nearby churches 
and Christian Youth Councils, that 
is the U.F.P. Wherever letters, maga- 
zines, gifts, and other remembrances 
flow from local churches to their 
youth in the Armed Forces, that is 
the U.F.P. 

















THE GREAT PERHAPS 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

once wrote: “Marriage is a great 
perhaps, and a leap in the dark.” We 
have made some progress since then 
—or have we? From their study of 
marriage and family living, social 
scientists of today are able to give 
suggestions, which, if followed, will 
take away much of the perhaps. But 
there are still areas too deep to be 
covered by surface instruction. Wis- 
dom in love is a matter of the heart 
as well as the mind. 

Recently I took part in a college 
conference on dating, courtship, and 
marriage, which I haven’t been able 
to get out of my thoughts since. It 
would be hard to say which group 
received more stimulating impressions 
—the adults who conducted the 
various round tables and panel dis- 
cussions, or the earnest students who 
flung their questions for us to answer! 

Coeds from four campuses gathered 
for a two-day session to discuss such 
questions as: How can we know it’s 
love? How much money does mar- 
riage take? How can we get along 
with our in-laws? What if just one 
of us is a Protestant? How can we 
plan our families? Should a wife have 
a career? What will the war do to us? 

Panel speakers from the fields of 
law, medicine, religion, and sociology, 
defined marriage in various terms. 
Students listened hungrily to their 
views and also heard quotations from 
Socrates, Robert Browning, Shake- 
speare, and the Bible. Happily married 
mothers, grandmothers, and grand- 
fathers vied with bachelors and career 
girls in telling the questing ones how 
to find the ideal mate. 

There can be no denying the fact 
that young people of today look for- 
ward as eagerly as ever to the goal 
of marriage. They no longer expect, 
however, that the peal of wedding 
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bells will insure their living “happily 
ever after.” They are athirst to know 
what science has discovered about the 
rules for harmonious family life, but 
most of them realize that success or 
failure depends on their individual 
maturity and capacities for adjust- 
ment. 

Those of us who attempted to guide 
their discussions were left with two 
outstanding reactions: that the prob- 
lems they face are more complicated 
than ours were a generation ago; that 
the whole question of how to succeed 
in marriage is much too large to be 
disposed of in a day or two, 


MARRIAGE TODAY 


Because social and economic con- 
ditions have changed so rapidly, the 
institution of marriage has been 
changing, too. The very questions 
proposed in the conference indicate 
that problems which occurred oc- 
casionally for us are of general con- 
cern to the young people of today. 
The housing shortage, during and 
after World War II, made all of us 
more conscious of the difficulties en- 
countered in doubling up with in- 
laws. Marriages between people of 
widely different backgrounds have re- 
sulted from greater social mobility 
and from the fact that larger numbers 
of hetrogeneous men and women meet 
these days in our colleges. The ques- 
tion of whether a wife should work 
is often settled by necessity today; 
and when she does, a whole new 
pattern of household management 
must be worked out, with full co- 
operation from her husband. 

In a standard book on etiquette, 
published in 1891, we find the follow- 
ing description of the ideal American 
home: 

“If the home is graced and sweet- 
ened with kindness and smiles, no 


matter how humble the abode, the 
heart will turn lovingly toward it 
from all the tumult of the world, and 
it will be the dearest spot beneath 
the circuit of the sun. A single bitter 
word may disquiet an entire family 
for a whole day. One surly glance 
casts a gloom over the household, 
while a smile, like a gleam of sun- 
shine, may light up the weariest hours. 
Like unexpected flowers which spring 
up along a path, full of freshness, 
fragrance or beauty, do kind words 
and gentle acts and sweet dispositions, 
make glad the home where peace and 
blessing dwell.”* 

The above description is certainly 
idyllic, and we can’t help smiling at 
its impracticability. In a home filled 
with such sweetness and light, any 
expressions of conflict or dissatis- 
faction would be strictly taboo, and 
the modern family thrives on being 
outspoken! We have learned that 
inner stability and unity can endure, 
even when there are strong individual 
differences and occasional explosions 
of emotion. The current viewpoint is 
that intelligence and co-operative ef- 
fort are more valuable for getting 
along together than a blind expec- 
tation of perfection. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE 


The idea of education for marriage 
is relatively new, and there is no way 
to measure how much has been ac- 
complished by the courses in family 
life which have recently been added 
to college curriculums. During the 
school year 1948-49, a questionnaire 
to determine how many colleges were 
offering such instruction was sent out 
by Henry A. Bowman, Ph.D., chair- 
man of the Department of Mar- 


1Richard A. Wells, Manners, Culture and 
Dress cf the Best American Society, Spring- 
field, Mass. Richardson & Co., 1891, page 245. 
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riage Education at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri. In reporting his 
findings, he says, “On the basis of 
the figures given on the questionnaires, 
a generous, rough, ‘outside’ .estimate 
of the number of students enrolled in 
marriage courses in the year 1948-49 
would be 50,000. This was approxi- 
mately 2 per cent of the students in 
college that year.”? 

Mr. Bowman believes there is wide- 
spread student awareness of the need 
for such courses and that more would 
avail themselves of this sort of edu- 
cation if they had the opportunity to 
do so. He is far from contending, 
however, that such studies are the 
alpha and omega of marriage prepa- 
ration. In the introduction to this 
article, he states, “In a sense, all of 
premarital life is preparation, good 
or poor, for marriage and family 
living. Certainly many phases of a 
student’s college experience and many 
aspects of the curriculum contribute 
toward this end. . . . Obviously such 
[marriage] courses are only part of 
such preparation, especially since a 
student is not exposed to them until 
his late teens or early twenties.” ? 

There are many educators who be- 
lieve that marriage education should 
not be an extra subject at all, but an 
integrated part of all education. Com- 
mon sense tells us that no matter 
how much colleges, high schools, and 
churches may do in this direction, the 
major responsibility still rests with 
the home. 

The facts about sexual reproduction 
cannot successfully be taught from 
a book at a certain time on a given 
Friday afternoon. They are best ab- 
sorbed, little by little, from parents 

2From “Collegiate Education for Marriage and 
Family Living,” by Henry Bowman, from 
The Annals of The American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science, November, 1950. Used 
by permission. 
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who have the courage to give honest 
answers to children’s questions as they 
arise in the natural course of events. 
Since readiness for marriage involves 
much more than a biological under- 
standing of sex, there are certain at- 
tributes of the heart and spirit which 
are even more surely learned in the 
intimacy of the home. 

We might take a cue from Emer- 
son’s “If you want to have a friend, 
be one” and look first of all at our 
own marriage relationship. There is 
no preparation for marital life which 
can equal in value the privilege of 
growing up in a happy home. From 
their earliest years, children are form- 
ing their concepts of the role of man 
and woman by watching the way 
Mother and Father act toward each 
other. From well-adjusted, sympa- 
thetic parents they gain an appreci- 





ation of true conmpanionship and 
consideration long before they know 
what the words mean. 


HAPPY MARRIAGE LEARNED 
AT HOME 


In addition to making our own 
marriage a good example, there are 
specific attitudes which we should 
strive to develop in our children as 
they go through the various stages of 
growing up. For one thing, are they 
able to love others? Dr. William C. 
Menninger has very rightly said, “I 
think the best thing parents can do 
is to teach their children how to love.” 

The ability to love comes naturally 
in a home where affection is spon- 
taneous and freely expressed. Children 
must receive love in order to have 
love to give away in later life. If 
we ourselves are restrained and un- 
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communicative about our feelings, 
our children may have difficulty in 
being natural about theirs. It is up to 
us to show, in our day-to-day actions, 
just how joyous love for others can 
be. 

By the way we treat our children 
we can show them that genuine love 
is more than mere approval. It is 
not possessiveness. It is not overindul- 
gence. By affirming our sons and 
daughters as people, by helping them 
grow and develop independently, we 
can encourage them to love others in 
the same generous fashion. 

Understanding, forbearance, and the 
ability to adjust to changing con- 
ditions are bulwarks in any good mar- 
riage. Flexibility of temperament is 
important, for marriage is a living 
relationship which requires constant 
growth and renewal for survival. Can 
these attitudes which contribute so 
much to a lifetime partnership be 
nurtured in a Christian home? 

Much depends on the way we guide 
our children during their ages years. 
In some countries, parents plan the 
marriages for their young people, or 
at least plan introductions to those 
they hope will be chosen. In America 
boys and girls have been allowed 
much more freedom; and they have 
evolved for themselves an elaborate 
social system, which starts with group 
dating and progresses through the 
various stages of “double dating,” 
“single dating,” “ 
ship, engagement, and marriage. 
Though they think they have every- 
thing in their own hands, they still 
need their parents to provide meet- 
ing places, supervise parties, forbear 
through conflicts and dry tears of 
disappointments. Confidence and en- 
couragement on our part will ac- 
complish more than setting up pro- 
hibitions in an attempt to keep them 
safe. They need to develop wide social 
contacts, to know and understand the 
opposite sex, to love several times, 
perhaps, before they choose a life 
partner. 

Our role of indirect guidance is not 
an easy one. Teenagers resent our 
seeming to pry into their affairs. Still, 
there are many times when they ex- 
pect us to listen and to be as serious 
as they are over a problem which 
has assumed mountainous proportions 
for them. Somehow we must manage 
to see their point of view, to help 
them express themselves naturally in 
daily give and take, and at the same 
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time, teach them how to control 
those emotions which are likely to 
torment them at this time. 

Some people never progress beyond 
the adolescent stage in their emotional 
lives. They are usually the ones who 
find they cannot cope with marriage. 
A childish individual is quick to anger, 
quick to blame, quick to offer excuses 
for himself; it is inevitable that he 
will suffer frustration when events 
do not turn out according to his ex- 
pectations. Wise parents will recog- 
nize that, during high scchool years 
particularly, they have countless op- 
portunities for helping their young- 
sters develop that resiliency of spirit 
which will keep their emotions in 
balance when things go wrong! 


MARRIAGE BUT A BEGINNING 


Another goal worth thinking about 
is to try to give young people sound 
concepts of what marriage means. 
Young people are likely to think of 
it as the end of a race or contest. They 
expect to win the trophy and then 
retire to live in a state of perfect bliss. 
Actually, of course, marriage is not 
the end, but the beginning of fulfill- 
ment. No human relationship can be 
static and remain alive. The quality of 
marriage depends most of all on the 
ability of two individuals to produce 
together an intellectual soil and an 
emotional climate in which each can 
grow into a better person than he 
could be alone. This is not something 
which can take place in a hurry and 
it is folly to expect immediate success 
here. Marriage does hold all the joys 
we dream of, but these are not given 
as a free handout. They come as a 
reward for constant endeavor to give 
our best to each other, and to think 
more of the partnership than of our- 
selves. 

In times of national and _ inter- 
national stress, young people are often 
lured by the false concept of marriage 





as a haven of security. Confused by 
shifting draft regulations, interrupted 
in their plans for college graduation, 
they are inclined to rush into marriage 
as an escape from their own bewilder- 
ment. They need to be told that 
people can never run away from 
themselves, that individuals who are 
already insecure will not find safety in 
a marriage partnership. War marriages 
are likely to be subject to “combat 
fatigue,” and the sense of urgency 
which accompanies them may destroy 
the perspective so necessary for per- 
manent happiness. We will be doing 
our sons and daughters a service if 
we point out that life won’t end if 
they fail to get married the summer 
after graduation, and that before mak- 
ing the great decision they should 
feel sure of their own readiness and 
ability to accept the responsibility 
and self-discipline which will be re- 
quired. 

Let’s not expect them to be too 
sensible, however. Being cold and 
analytical about affairs of the heart is 
as dangerous as being too idealistic. It 
is hopeless to try to pick a mate by 
checking his qualifications against 
some popular -psychologist’s list of 
essential requirements! We all have a 
right to expect more than adequacy, 
and anyone who has to resort to a 
check list is probably not in love. 

In a world as confusing as this one 
is, there can be no real security except 
that which is based on confidence in 
our own resources and faith in the 
power of God to give us strength and 
wisdom. Let’s teach our children to 
expect much of themselves and to 
look toward marriage as the perfect 
opportunity for actually living the 
love that Jesus taught. A special love 
for one person should create an added 
capacity for good will toward many. 
Is this, perhaps, what Jesus had in 
mind, when he said, “Love one 
another”? 





$500,000 Protestant Radio Building Planned 


Plans for the construction of a 
$500,000 building for the Protestant 
Radio Center in Atlanta were an- 
nounced by Dr. John M. Alexander, 
Director. 

Construction of the new building 
will be started as soon as half of the 
fund goal is reached, Dr. Alexander 
said. A gift of land and pledges thus 
far totals $115,000, including assets 
of the center as it now functions on 


the campus of Agnes Scott College. 

The center, which will include tele- 
vision studios, is a joint enterprise of 
Methodists, United Lutherans, Epis- 
copalians, and Presbyterians. In ad- 
dition, Emory University, Agnes 
Scott College, the Candler School of 
Theology, and Columbia Theological 
Seminary, are co-operating in the 
expansion and development of the 
center’s services. 
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Children Learn Religion at Home 


OTHER, is God a person?” 

three-and-a-half-year-old Jane 
demanded suddenly, turning from her 
play. 

“Well, in some ways, I guess,” 
mother responded lamely, greatly 
taken aback. 

“I want to see God right now. Take 
me to.see Him,” the child-realist de- 
manded. 

The conversation was recounted by 
Jane’s mother to two friends. “What 
would you have said?” she asked. 

One of the women maintained that 
she would have referred the child’s 
question to the nursery department of 
the church school where Jane was a 
pupil. “It’s the church’s job to deal 
with theology,” she said. 


The child learns about 
Christian attitudes and 
values by watching the 
rest of the family, by 
asking and receiving 
answers to questions. 
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The other woman thought quite a 
while and finally said: “I believe I'd 
have taken the time right then to give 
an answer which would have been 
both satisfying to a three-year-old and 
at the same time true enough so that 
she wouldn’t have to discard it when 
she was older. 

“I think I might have said, “You 
can’t see the wind but you know 
there is a wind because you feel it. 
We do not understand all about God, 
but we see the lovely world He 
made. We feel His love because He 
takes care of us,’” she said. 

“Perhaps the reason I become con- 


fused when my child asks such ques- 
tions is because | think I must try to 
give a complete picture of the idea 
and he isn’t ready for more than a 
very small part of the answer,” the 
second mother observed. 

All three mothers finally concluded 
that children learn a great deal about 
religion at home—perhaps as much 
or even more than they learn at 
church school. “Whether we want to 
or not, we are constantly teaching 
religion at home,” they said. 

It is true that long before the 
church school enrolls a child in its 
youngest department, that child is ab- 
sorbing religious ideas at home. He is 
learning about Christian attitudes and 
values as he watches the rest of the 
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family, and as he asks and receives 
answers to his questions. Even after 
a child starts to church school he 
looks to the home for additional ideas. 

A good bit of the religious influence 
in the home is unconscious. Some 
of this may come from offhand re- 
marks made by the parents. An ex- 
pression of prejudice towards a par- 
ticular race or creed will be picked 
up by a child. Adult attitudes toward 
money, churchgoing, criticism of 
other people all enter into the for- 
mation of a young child’s religious 
pattern. 

Children imitate adults. Expressions 
of fear and anxiety, anger, unfriendli- 
ness, and other negative attitudes are 
reflected in children’s actions. On the 
positive side, faith and trust will be 
reflected by a child. An insecure child 
especially needs a positive atmos- 
phere of friendliness and encourage- 
ment so that his insecurities will 
shrink and his own personal worth 
expand. 

One small child was given to violent 
temper tantrums which became a 
source of considerable concern to her 
parents. The mother of the child 
overheard a neighbor’s child beseech- 
ing her to stop screaming. 

“What makes you holler like that?” 
the neighbor’s child asked. 

“That’s nothing,” she heard her 
child reply. “You ought to have heard 
my mother today.” 

Imitation may start out as an ap- 
parently harmless thing, but it may 
end up in the formation of a habit. 
Influence will be on the positive or 
negative side, depending on the act 
or quality being imitated. 

Children begin to absorb values and 
attitudes from the home at a very 
early age. When things are hectic or 
someone makes a joke that sets every- 
one laughing just as you are ready 
to eat, do you say, “Well, I guess 
we'll just skip saying grace?” Perhaps 
this is a seemingly small thing, but 
it is bound to influence the children’s 
attitudes toward prayer. 

Jealousy is a quality which we dis- 
like in anyone and it is especially un- 
becoming to a Christian. The coming 
of a second child into a home often 
gives rise to expressions of jealousy 
on the part of the elder child. This 
attitude may persist throughout the 
lives of the two children if the prob- 
lem is not worked out from the 
beginning. 

When one family saw jealousy de- 
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velop in their elder child, the father 
and mother decided that they must 
be careful to pay an equal amount of 
attention to each of the children. 
They devised ways of helping the 
older child feel important, secure, and 
dependable, though she was only three 
years old. They sent her to the corner 
store on errands. She was proud of 
her ability to do this. They read to 
her at bedtime and continued other 
such attentions along with their efforts 
to help her develop independence. 
Learning how to get along with 
others, how to play, share, and how 
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Paradoxieal Parent 


This is the day for which I waited, 

The afternoon anticipated, 

With all the family away from the 
house 

And things as quiet as a dormant 
mouse. 


I planned to rest in my favorite 
nook 

And get acquainted with a book, 

But I can’t stand this awful quiet— 

Come home, my dears, and start a 
riot! 


—By Faye Givens Watson. 
xT rt 2& & & ® 


to get what one wants, all enter into 
the formation of a child’s religious 
pattern and all are learned at home as 
well as elsewhere. Adult attitudes to- 
ward money are quickly caught by 
children in the home. The casual dol- 
ing out of a nickel or a dime for “the 
collection” is not as sound a way of 
teaching stewardship as encouraging 
a child to save something for the 
offering from his personal allowance. 

In regard to religious teachings in 
the home, one educator says that the 
best way to teach religion is by es- 
tablishing friendly and loving relations 
so that the child may feel free to ask 
questions about religion. We can help 
a child feel that he may talk to us 
by being interested in his church- 
school activities, by speaking of re- 
ligious matters ourselves in an easy, 
natural way. 

To repeat the idea related by the 
cenghaled mother in the first part 


of this article, we do not expect to 
give a child an adult answer or idea 
when he asks a question related to 
religion, for he may be too young 
to comprehend the entire matter. But 
we do need to give him enough of 
the truth to satisfy him and to serve 
as a foundation on which he may 
build as he grows. To put him off 
with evasive statements or half-truths 
is inexcusable. 

At the basis of our attitude toward 
children is the idea of respect for 
personality. A child is to be respected 
as a person of importance and of value 
just as much as an adult. You are 
helping a child become the best possi- 
ble person as you establish values and 
attitudes that are Christian in your 
home. 








The Bible went Westward 
With the Pioneers 


According to the American Bible 
Society, there has been an unprece- 
dented demand for its new film strip 
THE GOOD BOOK. In production 
over a year, the picture illustrates 
the influence of the Bible on Amer- 
ica. The large demand grows out of 
the fact that early users were im- 
pressed with the quality of both pic- 
tures and sound. The film, produced 
by The Jam Handy Organization, is 
in color, and the art work has at- 
tracted particular attention as an 
example of the high standards which 
the Church has a right to expect. 


The sound includes some top radio 
voices. Specially prepared music was 
played by the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra. This unusual sound track 
came into being as a network broad- 
cast of the National Broadcasting 
Company. As a service to the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, permission was 
granted for its use in this film strip. 


There are 89 pictures; 24 minutes 
of sound is available on either one 
33148 RPM or two 78 RPM records. 
For information concerning rentals 
or purchase, address inquiries to the 
American Bible Society, 450 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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In Memoriam 


Miss Orene Mcllwain 


OrENE McILWAIN was a great enthusiast for 
the Church and a great believer in the po- 
tentialities of men and women. 


“She made everyone with 
whom she talked feel as if he 
had a special challenge from 
God to do his best at the job 
of Kingdom-building.” 


She qualified herself for, and de- 
voted herself uniquely to, a work 
she considered tremendously im- 
portant—that of training more ef- 
fective church leaders. With all of 
her ability she remained patient, 
kindly, ever humble, to a degree 
seldom found among mortals. 


An associate remarked of her 
that if anyone was ready to go 
to heaven Miss MclIlwain was; 
to which another replied: “She 
lived as though she were al- 
ready there.” 


Though she departed this life on November 27, 1951, in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, where for twenty years she had served on the staff of the Board of 
Christian Education, her memory shall live forever in the hearts of the 
thousands of men and women throughout the Church, who found in the twinkle 
of her eye a quickening of their own zeal and in the warmth of her personality 
a benediction. 
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A modern publishing house, an old-fashioned general store— 
such is what we find in our co-operative 


Belgian Congo Bookshop 


iB NO ONE told you, you might 
well get the idea that a mission 
in the Belgian Congo was in the “old- 
curiosity-shop” business. 

In one typical month it received 
a request for a sidecar, for a motor- 
cycle, for a shotgun, and for a second- 
hand horse. 

One eight-year-old asked for a pet 
monkey and thoughtfully enclosed a 
one-cent stamp to cover the cost of 
mailing. 

Another optimist ordered nipples, 
without stating whether of the pipe 
or baby variety. 

Others appealed for help in obtain- 
ing passports and visas, certificates of 
legitimate possession of zebra skins, 
and transportation for their collection 
of curios. 


































































































































None of these requests, though, 
offers a clue to the work of the 
mission; for it is the largest and prob- 
ably most effective printing and book 
distribution center in Africa. 

Those who know the general mana- 
ger of the printing establishment, Rev. 
George W. Carpenter, say that such 
requests are not unusual at all. They 
simply point to the miracle -he has 
performed in transforming a tiny, 
struggling bookshop into a first-class, 
modern printing plant. 

Like many Christian mission pro- 
jects overseas, the Librairie Evan- 
gelique au Congo, as it is now known, 
got off to a timid start in 1935. Five 
years on a slim financial diet found 


the bookshop in 1940 with a total 


capital of only $3,000. Half this 
amount was in the hands of a Euro- 
pean agent, whose credit had been 
blocked by the so-called “phony-war.” 

Oddly enough, though, it was the 
war which presented the bookshop 
with an opportunity to demonstrate 
a sound Christian principle; namely, 
that Christians can achieve together 
what is next to impossible on an in- 
dividual basis. 

Mr. Carpenter, who took over the 
bookshop in 1942 after five years of 
service as Educational Secretary for 
the Congo Protestant Council, began 
to order large quantities of supplies 
from American sources. Individual 
mission stations, which were badly 
hit by their inland distance, isolation, 
and delay, were happy to get their 
materials through the bookshop. 

When Protestant mission stations 
saw the advantages in a centralized 
“mail order” house, they decided to 
expand the bookshop to include print- 
ing and publishing. They rechristened 
it “La Librairie Evangelique au 
Congo”—LECO, for short. A. new 
building was started in 1946 to house 
the enlarged project, and it was com- 
pleted the following year. 

The results have been impressive. 
Between 1948 and 1950 the new or- 
ganization turned out over twenty- 
five million pages of print. The ma- 
terial was printed in ten languages— 


French, English, Portuguese, Lingala, 
Kikongo, Kipende, Kingwana, Swa- 
hili, Otetela, and Ngambai—and in- 
cluded hymnals, primers, elementary 
readers, illustrated storybooks, cate- 
chisms, French courses, and a hygiene 
book. 

Mr. Carpenter, who has a degree in 





@ Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Boyd, mission- 
aries in the Belgian Congo. 


civil engineering, a degree in theology, 
and a Ph.D. in education from Yale, 
is keen about the modern equipment 
he has installed at the Leopoldville 
plant. 

He especially likes the monotype 
composing machines—highly complex 
affairs for the production of type— 
because they make his shop indepen- 
dent of type foundries abroad. 

But he is even prouder of his chief 
mechanic, who is responsible for the 
delicate adjustment of these machines 


From National Counci! OUTLOOK, October 
1951. Used by permission of Editor. 
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which run on a tolerance of one 
thousandth of an inch. 

This senior employee at LECO, 
Noah Kitenda, started as a cook in a 
mission station, got his education at 
a mission school, and finally became 
one of the most skilled employees of 
this print shop. In his spare time, he 
taught himself to repair watches and 
do other types of precision work. 

The main press is a number-two, 
Kelly automatic, which can turn out 
up to 3,000 sheets an hour. The oper- 
ator of this machine is a Congolese, 
who literally knows the press from 
the ground up. He came to LECO 
after doing some work as a river-boat 
engineer, and was on hand to assemble 
the press when it arrived. 

One of the most valuable men on 
the staff is an African writer and 
editor, who edits all copy in French 
and Kikongo. Mr. Carpenter, who is 
as sensitive to language as to machines, 
wishes he had more like this man to 
help write appealing copy in other 
languages. 

The way missionary folk feel about 
the services of LECO was neatly sum- 
marized in a letter Mr. Carpenter 
received not long ago. 

“Dear Friends: Thank you for the 
goods you sent. As we opened them 
we realized that that case was packed 
to the glory of God.” 


The Envelope That 
Talks 


(Continued from page 33) 


good their promise before the Com- 
munion service, the climax of the ses- 
sional visit. Some, short of money, 
bring produce—manioc, corn, eggs. 
Those who have failed to measure up 
to their promises regarding worship 
and giving, the same as those who 
have taken on two wives or failed in 
any of the moral obligations of their 
Christian behavior, may stay for the 
common worship, but are not consid- 
ered worthy to partake of the Com- 
munion. This inflicts upon them a 
great sense of loss, for the Com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper means 
much to these people; and they will 
strive eagerly to be found worthy 
when it shall next be celebrated among 
them. 


RECORDING THE GIFTS 
This envelope system, by which 
every Christian in many far-flung vil- 
lages is tabulated, involves much book- 
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keeping on the part of the missionary 
and his African clerical help. In money 
matters, experience with the Africans 
has repeatedly proved that close su- 
pervision by the missionary is still 
necessary and will likely be for a long 
time. Where the handling of Congo 
church funds has been left completely 
to African treasurers, or when mis- 
sionary attention has relaxed in this 
department as he has given himself to 
other concerns, distressing leakages 
have now and again occurred. The 
Africans involved, as a result of their 
background, do not look upon mis- 
appropriation of funds with the same 
horror that we more mature Christians 
do. They often have not been able to 
resist, under pressure of creditors or 
of difficult circumstances, “borrow- 
ing” from funds accumulating in their 
care—more and more heavily as they 
see they are not being found out. 

As the village pastor turns over 
monthly offerings to the itinerant 
(bicycling) elder, and he in turn de- 
livers the amounts from the ten to 
twenty villages under his supervision 
to the central Africa treasurer at the 
mission, there are chances for dis- 
crepancies at several points, unless the 
missionary’s watchful eye is on the 
books and unless all know that this is 
the case. An important factor in the 
whole upsurge of giving which this 
system has brought is the people’s 
feeling of certainty that the gifts they 
have dedicated to God’s work are 
directly channeled and checked to that 


end. 

Substantial gifts have begun to come 
in from African businessmen. One 
coffee planter brought a suitcase full 
of bills amounting to 70,000 francs 
(over $1,200), a tithe accumulated 
over several years. At the time, this 
man very much wanted a new car, 
and the money he turned over to the 
church would almost have bought one; 
but he wanted more to fulfill his 
promise to God! Other well-to-do 
Africans, knowing that the missionary 
has taken over responsibility for the 
treasury, are sending in their consid- 
erable tithes and offerings. 

Thus this current stewardship effort, 
built around the little envelope that 
talks, is serving in many ways toward 
the building of the Church of Christ 
in the Congo. It teaches that regular 
and systematic giving is an act of 
worship. It enlists every Christian to 
share in the support of the Church. It 
encourages and serves as a check on 
faithful church attendance. It gets the 
village pastor into each home at least 
once a week.It is evangelistic—a means 
of drawing others. It lessens the temp- 
tations upon African leaders in the 
handling of money and assures that 
these funds are directed to the in- 
tended uses. It has brought a tre- 
mendous increase in total giving, with 
accruing benefit to the African 
Church. On the basis of these bene- 
fits, the Luebo Church has been able 
to move three fourths of the way to- 
ward self-support. 





Farnsworth to Head Stillman Drive 





R. A. Farnsworth, Houston, Texas 
layman, has been elected chairman of 
the Assembly-approved Negro Work 
campaign by representatives of the 
Board of Stillman College and the 
Board of Church Extension’s sub- 


committee on Negro Work. The 
campaign for $1,500,000 is to be con- 
ducted in 1953. 

Dr. Alex R. Batchelor, Secretary 
of the Division of Negro Work, 
Board of Church Extension, was 
elected secretary of the campaign at 
the same meeting, which took place 
in Atlanta November 14. 

Present for the meeting: Mr. and 
Mrs. R. L. Peters, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee; Rev. Moses E. James, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Dr. James Mc- 
Dowell Richards, President, Columbia 
Theological Seminary; Dr. Janie Mc- 
Gaughey, Executive Secretary, Board 
of Women’s Work; Arch B. Taylor, 
Winston Salem, North Carolina lay- 
man; Dr. Samuel B. Hay, President, 
Stillman College; Dr. Alex R. Batche- 
lor, and R. A. Farnsworth. 
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Over the Fences 


with the Gospel 


By John B. Wood* 


OOD FENCES make good neigh- 

bors,” is an oft-quoted New Eng- 
land adage. If this be true, we crossed 
the lands of many good neighbors 
when we undertook the evangelistic 
trip to Chilacachapa, a little Indian 
town near our mission station in 
Mexico. We had made one trip over 
there about three weeks before in the 
jeep just to get acquainted with the 
town officials, and on that journey 
had found only one rock fence block- 
ing the road. The gap for the horses 
had only to be enlarged to accomo- 
date the jeep. But now we hadn’t 
gone a half mile off the “main road” 
when we found a rock fence five feet 
high built right across the road. Rainy 
season had just set in and the newly 
planted corn had to be protected from 
the wandering cattle. 

Although we were only the third 
vehicle that had ever been down that 
road we couldn’t help thinking, “Of 
all the nerve!” But there was more 


*Evangelistic missionary in Cuetzala, Mexico. 
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“nerve” ahead because this was only 
number one of six that we were to en- 
counter. There was nothing to do but 
get out and knock it down, clear the 
rocks away, drive the jeeps through 
and then rebuild the fence. The first 
time we had gone this way it had 
been an hour’s trip over this tooth- 
rattling rocky spur line. Horses had 
kept apace of us and didn’t even run. 
But this trip we envied the horses be- 
cause they could walk down through 
the back lots and go around the 
fenced-in area while we flexed our 
muscles hoisting young boulders into 
place. 


A DANGEROUS TRIP 


Clarence Bassett, stationed in Telo- 
loapan, had brought the Mexican 
pastor and two other Christian boys 
from there in his jeep. I had come 
from the other end of the road, Cuet- 
zala, with the two Mexican nurses, 
Irene and Elena, who run the clinic 
during the furlough of the missionary 
nurse, Miss Mildred Beaty. We also 





@ Even many hands cannot make light 
work of moving stone fences; at least, 
Clarence Bassett and John Wood will 
tell you so. 


had with us medicines, a slide pro- 
jector, a tape recorder, and a small 
gasoline light plant. At about three 
o’clock in the afternoon we met 
Clarence and his party at the turnoff 
to this little village. It was with con- 
siderable prayer that we began this 
trip, not only for the desired op- 
portunity and results of preaching the 
Gospel but also for our own safety. 
A week before we had seen them 
carrying out the body of a man who 
had been robbed and killed and we 
were told that it wasn’t such an un- 
usual occurrence. The district health 
officer, who goes almost anywhere, 
hesitates at this town because of its 
reputation. So our confidence was 
only in the Lord as we started our 
jolting journey. 

Having knocked down and rebuilt 
four fences together we found our- 
selves a little way ahead of our partner 
jeep when we arrived at fence number 
five. We had gone through this fence 
and even opened fence number six a 
few hundred yards farther on before 
we suspected trouble with Clarence’s 
jeep. Our fears were confirmed a 
few minutes later when we saw En- 
rique, one of the boys with Clarence, 
running toward us. We returned the 
short distance to find the jeep with 
its hood upraised and Clarence staring 
dejectedly at the motor, wondering 
whether he could fix it or should 
leave it to the Indians. It is the oldest 
jeep in the mission, but after its years 
of hard and faithful toil on the farm 
project, it is causing great misery; 
and, like old Dobbin, it should just 
be let out to pasture—or traded off. 
An oil line had broken and all the oil 
had drained out. Since it would take 
three hours to get to the nearest filling 
station for more oil, if we could have 
fixed the oil line—which we couldn’t 
—we accepted the fate of towing it 
in to Chilacachapa and then all the 
way home. 


TYPHOID AND DROUGHT 


It was not without a sense of vic- 
tory and achievement that we arrived 
in this town where many people speak 
only the Mexicana Indian language and 
most of the rest speak both Mexicana 
and Spanish. The mayor’s headquar- 
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ters were pointed out to us and soon 
we were ushered into the one-room, 
mud-brick house. The room was be- 
decked with flags and pictures of 
Mexican heroes and boasted a couple 
of benches, two chairs and two tables 
behind one of which was seated the 
town “heffy” (Jefe), feeling as im- 
portant as the President of the United 
States. However, he didn’t take his 
responsibilities as seriously, I’m afraid, 
because we were informed that forty- 
eight people had died in the previous 
thirty days from typhoid; but nothing 
had been done about it—except to 
bury the dead. But when he was told 
that we had two nurses and some 
medicines he was glad to show them 
to the houses of the sick. The only 
real cure for typhoid is quite beyond 
their means, and the nurses didn’t 
have any of the pills with them any- 
how. However, they did give them 
simple health instructions, such as 
boiling the water, and the mayor was 
informed that all who wished could 
be vaccinated at government expense 
if he would but send a request to the 
state capital. He never has sent it. 

The chief interest of the town 
at that time was rain. The rainy 
season had started and the crops were 
planted; but now a three week 
drought threatened to ruin the corn 
before it even came up. Therefore, 
the fanatically Catholic populace had 
turned out in force to beseech the 
saints to send them rain. A long pro- 
cession was organized with each 
person carrying a lighted candle, 
headed by a brass band, every man 
playing his own tune. Bringing up 
the rear was another band announcing 
the saint, a figure of a man mounted 
on a rearing white horse, The image 
was protected by a little sagging 
canopy and was carried on _ the 
shoulders of eight men. As they ar- 
rived in the churchyard the people 
in the procession all kneeled to one 
side to permit the saint-bearers to 
pass through. All this time the din of 
the bands was being punctuated with 
ear shattering bursts of firecrackers or, 
more likely, dynamite. The church 
bells also kept up their dull clanging 
throughout. 


TELLING THE STORY 


We were wondering how we were 
to compete with this, so we feverently 
prayed for the Lord’s leading while 
we waited until all had entered the 
church. Then we started up the motor 
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of the light plant and began to arrange 
the recorder and projector. By this 
time it was dark and our electric light 
and the music from the recorder at- 
tracted attention. We attached the 
microphone and engaged some of the 
youngsters in conversation. When we 
played it back and they heard their 
own voices they became really in- 
terested and laughed heartily. 

To begin the pictures we first 
showed some color transparencies of 
scenes in Mexico and of a rodeo which 
had been held in a town not too far 
from there a few months before. Some 
people recognized friends on the 
screen and became quite excited; these 
were in a good mood when Clarence 
began to explain the pictures on the 
Life of Christ. The crowd had been 
increasing until we had more than 
for any previous meeting, around 300 
people. It is against Mexican law to 
hold services anywhere except in a 
church, but since this was not a serv- 
ice, we had no hindrances. Clarence 
made the Gospel clear and simple as 
he told the story of the pictures. He 
also had the opportunity to dispel 
many false ideas that the Catholics 
have about our faith. The people were 
respectful, quiet, and eager. We real- 
ized more than ever what the Lord 
could do for these of such a bad 
reputation if they could only have the 
opportunity for a constant Gospel 
testimony by a faithful worker. 

As we packed up the equipment and 


@ Two jeeps are better than one, especially when only a jeep could traverse 


these roads and one jeep breaks down! 


said “adios” we felt again the thrill 
of carrying the Gospel of the Risen 
Christ into another town that had 
never before heard it. However, we 
still felt that depressing wonder of 
how we, as a mission, could follow 
up this good beginning, reach the 
myriads of still untouched villages, 
and yet carsy on the Bible school 
work, farm project, hospitals and out- 
clinics, internados, and other projects 
needed for the training of Christians. 

We did not get started for home 
until about eleven o’clock, and the 
thought of knocking down fences and 
towing the other jeep didn’t lend any 
glamour to the trip. But since anxious 
wives were waiting at home with 
visions of murdered husbands, we dis- 
missed the idea of sleep for that night, 
hitched up the jeeps, and _ started 
bumping homeward. A beautiful full 
moon in a clear sky did much to 
lighten the path but did nothing to 
lighten the big rocks we had to lift. 
Mrs. Bassett welcomed us in Teloloa- 
pan at 2:30 a.m., fortified us with a 
past-midnight snack, and insisted that 
Clarence accompany us on our two- 
hour journey back to Cuetzala and the 
clinic. 

The seven swinging gates that we 
regularly have to open on the Cuetzala 
road looked mighty good to us that 
night, but not as good as the big 
doors of the clinic patio being opened 
by my wife as the first grey streaks 
of day began to show in the east. 
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HOW LONG 
MUST WE 
WAIT? 


By R. F. Cleveland* 


ONG BEFORE I went to Africa 

as a missionary I heard the above 
question and saw it in print many 
times. “How Long Must We Wait?” 
is the title of a song written years 
ago and inspired by the stories of 
returned missionaries from Africa. 
Native chiefs from the interior of our 
Congo Mission and two hundred miles 
from any mission station were coming 
to Luebo Station asking for a teacher 
of God in their villages. One would 
think that after thirty years or more 
such requests would have ceased. But 
not so. Examine the annual report of 
the Africa Mission; hundreds of vil- 
lages are still asking for teachers. 
Why has not the demand been met? 
It is simply because the requests multi- 
ply as our work grows. 

I was very much embarrassed re- 
cently as I passed through a village 
located on the extreme border line 
of the Lubondai territory, when a 
native chief rushed out to the auto 
road to stop my car. He reminded 
me of a promise for a teacher, and 
as evidence he handed me a small 
piece of paper, dirty and worn. It 
has been our custom to give a chief a 
kind of promissory note for a teacher 
when none was available at the time 
of his request. This small piece of 
paper which the chief handed me hap- 
pened to be one of those “promises,” 
and to my amazement my signature 
was at the bottom of a note dated 
just twenty years ago! Now it is not 
our custom to pass up a village for 
twenty years, but in this particular 
case the village had been isolated for 
years and had only recently been 
moved to the auto highway where it 
could be reached. But during the 
twenty-year interval the old chief had 
valued that piece of paper and had 
preserved it to present at the proper 
time, His patience was rewarded. We 
sent him a trained teacher. The 
promise to this village has been ful- 
filled, but in many more villages the 
cry is still, “How long must we wait?” 
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With Christian Students 
(Continued from page 31) 


In Norway, there is an opportu- 
nity to visit churches in Oslo, Ber- 
gen, and other cities, as well as in the 
country. Presbyterians could stay in 
homes of the parishioners and thereby 
get to know them and their church 
life. 


ON THE CONTINENT 


Then, on the continent, Presby- 
terians ought to visit Calvin’s city, 
Geneva, Switzerland, and meet with 
the staffs of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, World’s YMCA and 
YWCA, World Council of Churches, 
and World Presbyterian Alliance. 
Also, they would want to visit Cal- 
vin’s College, still being used as a 
preparatory school for boys; St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, where Calvin 
preached; the statues commemorating 
the Reformation, and the United Na- 
tions Building (where several Ameri- 
can students were working last sum- 
mer). Some might want to attend 
either the theological or the laymen’s 
conferences at “Bossy,” the Ecumeni- 
cal Institute of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Of course, these are just samples of 
the tremendous opportunities in Eu- 
rope for Presbyterians going by them- 
selves or in groups this summer, or 
for those already in that part of the 
world. Other opportunities include 
attendance at a World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation Conference at Agape, 
Italy, August 6-13.. The conference is 
to center around the theme of the re- 
demptive power of Christ, based on 
I Corinthians 1:30. 

Then, students and student workers 
might be interested in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation study 
chalet in Austria, which many refugee 
students in Austria will be able to 
attend. This chalet will be limited to 
student leaders and local student 
workers. The question to be examined 
will be “What Is Man?” This topic 
will be considered in terms of the 
communities in which man exists, a 
general review of the various concepts 
of man, and a study of the Biblical 
view. A suggested approach would be 
through a study, led by a well-quali- 
fied person, of the views of man re- 
vealed in contemporary literature. 
This major question, “What Is Man?” 
will be studied in its relationship to 
the pastoral responsibility of the Stu- 


dent Christian Movements and partly 
with a view to helping local leaders 
understand the basic anthropological 
issues involved in the problems of their 
students. 

Then, in connection with the Third 
World Conference on Faith and 
Order to be held in Lund, Sweden, 
in August, 1952, there is scheduled a 
Theological Students’ Conference to 
be held in Denmark during the first 
or second week of September. This 
conference will be largely for Euro- 
peans, but there is a possibility that 
one or more delegates from America 
might attend. 


WORK CAMPS 


Also, there are work camps spon- 
Sored by the World Council of 
Churches and the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Ata recent meeting of the Ecumeni- 
cal Work Camp Committee of the 
World Council of Churches, infor- 
mation was received that work camps 
are planned for Germany, Finland, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Austria. 
Camps may be in other European 
countries too. 

Moreover, something new has been 
added. For those student workers be- 
tween the ages of thirty and fifty who 
have always wanted to attend a work 
camp but feel their health would not 
permit too strenuous labor, there is a 
working seminar planned for a Euro- 
pean country. Last summer such an 
experiment was conducted in Holland 
and met with tremendous success. 


IN THE ORIENT 


These are opportunities in Europe; 
but let us turn to the lands beyond the 
Pacific. What do they offer? Foremost 
in importance is the World Christian 
Youth Conference to be held in Tra- 
vancore, India, December, 1952. It is 
possible that our one delegate to this 
conference, as well as our observers, 
would like to take a semester away 
from college and arrive in the Far East 
this summer in order to attend a work 
camp or to work in a college or 
preparatory school for a few months. 

Work camps are planned for the 
Philippines, Thailand, Japan, Assam, 
and other countries in the east. 

The list of opportunities is a long 
one. As one of our missionaries said 
recently, “If each of us here in Amer- 
ica could visit folks in other lands, we 
might realize the true oneness we have 
in Jesus Christ. 
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S THERE ANY real future for 

the Christian Church in a world 
rent asunder by ideologies, suspicions, 
and hatreds? The tensions and in- 
securities of today have caused many 
questions not only in the realms of 
politics and economics, but also in re- 
gard to the status of the Church. If 
you are among those who have raised 
this question, I would like for you 
to consider a few encouraging facts 
bearing especially upon the Protestant 
Church and its Christian witness in 
Europe. 

We need to have our attention 
drawn again to the words of Christ, 
“Upon this rock I will build my 
Church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” At its very in- 
ception, even before the Church be- 
came a world-wide force, its Founder 
and Head prophesied its strength and 
its triumph. The centuries since have 
seen kingdoms wax and wane, political 
systems rise and fall; yet the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ has remained. It has 
had its defeats and backsets, but these 
have been because of the inherent 
weaknesses and faults of the human 
leadership of the Church. The es- 
sential Church, the Body of Christ, 
has never been and never will be de- 
feated. 

There are some in America who 
seem to have the attitude of Elijah, 
who, after God’s triumphant vindi- 
cation of Himself on Mt. Carmel, be- 
came a refugee from the wrath of 
Jezebel and sought a haven near Mt. 
Sinai. God caught up with him there, 


and heard Elijah complain, “I, even © 


I only, am left” out of all the faithful. 
It was the pessimism of despair, un- 
worthy of a prophet of God. Such 
pessimism is equally unworthy of any 
Christian who today would imply that 
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America alone is left among the na- 
tions, and the Christian Church here 
is the last one faithful unto God. It 
simply isn’t true. 


THE CHURCH ABROAD IS 
NOT DEAD 


In this matter I can speak from 
personal experience and observation, 
having made two trips to Europe in 
the past year. Special effort was made 
to find out how the Reformed 
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churches in France, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland have survived 
the war and what is their present 
condition. It is hardly necessary to 
state that the national churches have 
all survived, but the effects of the 
world conflict are still to be seen. The 
war has left its toll. Many pastors 
were imprisoned, and some died there; 
buildings were destroyed, but some 
have been rebuilt through ecumenical 
aid; congregations have scattered, and 
the movement of millions of refugees 
has caused a tremendous problem. In 
short, the Churches have been weak- 
ened by the war and its aftermath; 
they are impoverished in resources, 
but are still valiantly carrying on 
effective work. In the face of almost 
insurmountable difficulties, they re- 
main true to their Christian commit- 
ment. 

Don’t for one minute think that the 
Church is dead in Europe. Loyalty 
of Christians to Jesus Christ, renewed 
and strengthened by the fires through 
which they have passed, is an in- 
spiration to all other Christians. We 





need to ask ourselves the question, Is 
our faith strong enough to stand the 
test of persecution, tension, and ideo- 
logical opposition? The Protestant 
Churches of Europe have proved by 
their courageous stand against all 
forms of secularism, Fascism, and 
Communism that the Christian Church 
is still triumphant. 

A few examples will give point to 
the type of Christian witness one finds 
in Europe today, In France, Italy, 
and Belgium, Protestants are in the 
minority, struggling against deadening 
secularism and the power of Roman 
Catholicism. This is a situation which 
has been going on for many gener- 
ations; but in spite of opposition, the 
Reformed churches have remained 
true to their faith, though small in 
numbers. They are bearing testimony 
to the truth of the Gospel by their 
lives, by their preaching, and « Bowes 
their evangelistic effort. 

An event which caused no little 
concern to Protestants in these and 
other countries was the proclamation 
of the dogma of the bodily assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, November 
1, 1950. I happened to be in France 
that day, meeting with a group of 
young people as they discussed the 
new dogma and its implications; they 
were keenly interested in the Biblical 
refutation given by an alert young 
pastor of the Reformed Church of 
France. Similarly, in Italy at the very 
hour the Pope was delivering the of- 
ficial proclamation, the Waldensians 
held a service in Rome, setting forth 
the truth in regard to this matter. 
These may seem to be small incidents, 
but they indicate the willingness of 
Christians to witness for the truth as 
they know it. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“The Lord is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
to all that call upon him in truth.”—Psalm 145:18. 


Luther’s prayer when burdened with new and crushing responsi- 
bilities and facing powerful enemies: 


“O Thou, my God, Do Thou stand by me, against all the world’s 
wisdom and reason. Oh, do it! Thou must do it! Yea, Thou alone 
must do it! Not mine but Thine, is the cause. For my own self, I 
have nothing to do with these great and earthly lords. 1 would prefer 
to have peaceful days, and to be out of this turmoil. But Thine, O 
Lord, is this cause; it is righteous and eternal. Stand by me, Thou 
true Eternal God! In no man do I trust. All that is of the flesh and 
savours of the flesh is here of no account. God, O God! dost Thou 
not hear me, O my God? Art Thou dead? No. Thou canst not die; 
Thou art only hiding. Hast Thou chosen me for this work? I ask 
Thee how I may be sure of this, if it be Thy will; for 1 would never 
have thought, in all my life, of undertaking aught against such 
great lords. Stand by me, O God, in the Name of Thy dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, who shall be my Defense and Shelter, yea, my Mighty 
Fortress, through the might and strength of Thy Holy Spirit. God 
help me.” Amen. 

—Martin Luther. 


“A crisis shakes loose the tendency to pray!” Even in the poorest, 
most indifferent Christian. 


“Whenever in personal life or in national life a time of great 
stress comes, men, however sceptical, feel the impulse to pray.” 


Let us include in our praying— 
That God awaken in us a sense of gratitude for our faith and 
cause us to be Christians who are always and in all things cou- 
rageous for the right. 


That we sense our stewardship of the faith and so pray, live, and 
act as to preserve and propagate the Protestant faith as a precious 
possession to those who will come after us. 


That we live democracy every day and in all relationships and 
thus make peace possible. 


That we respond to our opportunity to further the World Mis- 
sion work of our Church through prayer and sacrificial giving 
until the thirty-six million who look to us of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., have heard the Gospel. 


That Christians around the world on the World Day of Prayer, 
February 29, may be united in looking to “Christ Our Hope” 
afirming— 


This is our faith tremendous— 
Our wild hope, who shall scorn 
That in the name of Jesus 

The world shall be reborn. 


World Tension 
(Continued from page 49) 


In western Germany the situation 
is somewhat different, although here, 
too, the Reformed Church is small 
in comparison to the Lutheran 
Church. Nevertheless, its witness is 
strong, and we should never forget 
that pastors of this Reformed Church 
were leaders in the resistance move- 
ment against Hitler’s attempt to con- 
trol and change the Christian Church. 
Also, it was in a Reformed church 
that the famous “Barmen Declaration” 
was signed in 1934, challenging Hitler 
and reaffirming loyalty to Jesus Christ 
as Lord—a reaffirmation which rep- 
resents the charter of the “Confessing 
Church.” Hitler has long since passed 
from the scene, but the Christian 
Church and its witness is still alive in 
Germany. 


BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


What about the Church behind the 
“Iron Curtain”? Contrary to general 
opinion, the Gospel is still being 
preached and the churches are open, 
even though many of their activities 
are restricted. This is particularly 
true of East Germany and Hungary. 
I was fortunate enough to get across 
the border into the Soviet sector of 
Berlin twice, and was able to see first- 
hand something of conditions there. 
The situation is appalling and dis- 
tressing, economically and politically, 
but Christian witnessing is still going 
on; in fact, the Protestant Church in 
East Germany is said to be nearest to 
a spiritual revival of any group in all 
Europe. 

The same can be said for Hungary, 
where the Reformed Church is one of 
the most active and alive in Europe. 
It, too, is experiencing a Bible-based 
revival, and its testimony to the truth 
is being given in spite of Communism. 
An incident which was told me by 
one who had just returned from 
Hungary illustrates this. A Reformed 
minister was called before a Soviet 
official for questioning; his answers 
were so straighforward that he was 
asked, “Are you not afraid to speak 
as you do?” 


“Afraid,” he said, “what have I 


* to be afraid of?” 


“Do you not know what I can do to 
you? That I can put you to death, if 
I wish?” 

Calmly he answered, “My life is 
not in your hands, but in the hands 
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of a Greater Power.” He then went 
on to bear witness, quietly but firmly, 
to his Christian Faith. 

After listening to him the Soviet 
official leaned over and whispered, 
“You are very fortunate to have such 
a faith; I wish I had a faith like that.” 

These are but samples, a few in- 
cidents indicative of the strong witness 
of Christians in the face of all manner 
of opposition. They can be multiplied 
many times over. In summary I would 
like to quote what Dr. W. A. Visser’t 
Hooft, General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, has said: 
“In Western countries the stories 
about the persecution of religion in 
Eastern Europe have left a general 
impression that the churches have 
practically ceased to exist. As a matter 
of fact they not only continue to 
exist; they speak as with one voice of 
increased attendance, of a new sense 
of fellowship in the congregations, of 
greater readiness on the part of the 
laymen to bear responsibilities, and 
even of new opportunities for evan- 
gelism. 

“What then is the explanation of 
the new life in these churches? It 
is that once again—as in other parts of 
Europe in the time of their conflicts— 
the Church is making the great dis- 
covery of its deepest freedom. It finds 
to its joy and surprise that it does not 
depend on the good will of its en- 
vironment, or of the powers that 
be. It realizes that simple Biblical truth 
which Pascal expressed in the phrase: 
‘It is a wonderful situation for the 
Church when it depends on God 
alone.’ Its lack of civic freedom is 
overshadowed and compensated by 
the daily experience of another free- 
dom which no one can take away.” * 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 

In spite of these encouraging facts, 
the war has left the churches of 
Europe in an impoverished condition. 
Their spirit is high but their funds 
are low. Our natural concern is to 
stand by them in their need, showing 
that we are their brothers in Christ. 
You will be glad to know that this 
work of inter-church aid is being 
done through the Department of 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church Aid. 
The Easter offering, taken April 13, 
1952, is for this work. Your gift 
will be an expression of your Chris- 
tian compassion for the unfortunate. 





~ *From World Faith in Action, Charles T. 
Leber, copyright 1951. Used by special permis- 
sion of the publishers, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. 
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COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Owned by the Presbyterians 
of North Carolina 





A standard junior college—Two years of 
high school. POLICIES: Individual atten- 
tion; home surroundings; highly trained 
faculty; wholesome and constructive re- 
ligious atmosphere. 


For information write: 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, 
President 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
estern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra-mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 

and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Air Force ROTC Program 

Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 

Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Wooprow WILSON 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
Joun R. CuNNINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1952 
Sherman, Texas 
Austin College is in its 102nd year of un- 
broken service to the Church and nation. 
Austin is a coeducational, Christian liberal 
arts college and makes its appeal to the best 
of our youth. 
Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
is offering 
four $700 Competitive Scholarships 
to freshmen entering September, 1952. 
Renewable each year to winners who qualify. 
Applications must be in by MARCH 1 
to SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE, 
Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Virginia 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. En-~ 
dowed. Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. de- 
grees. Accredited. Graduates transfer to best 
colleges as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scientific tests. 
Major sports. Two-year business course. he - 
ratory Gecuriaant with 10th, llth, 12th grades. 
Write for catalog. 
PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century 
producing women of 
superior qualities.” 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Now Awarding Degrees of 
BACHELOR of ARTS and 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 
Co-educational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Accredited—first 
two years of college. Liberal Arts, music, busi- 
ness. Dormitories for women. Liberal scholar- 
ships. Rate $600. Catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 














THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares young persons for Christian service in local churches and wider 
areas, on mission fields, and in Bible teaching. 


Graduate and senior college students admitted to courses leading to 


bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


Write to: HENRY WADE DUBOSE, President 


3400 Brook Road 


Richmond 27, Virginia 





WANTED: Christian woman—widowed mother 
preferred—for girls’ dormitory housemother in 
church-related boarding high school. Good health 
and ability to supervise girls required. 


Presbyterian Survey, Advertising Department 
14, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 


WANTED: Present names and addresses of 
graduates of Stonewall Jackson College, Abing- 
don, Virginia, for directory to be published with 
history of the school. Write Mary Lynch San- 
ders Beamer, Chilhowie, Virginia. 
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"Christ Our Hope” 
Prayer Day Theme 


“Christ Our Hope” is the theme 
for the approaching World Day of 
Prayer to be observed in all U. S. 
communities February 29. The theme 
is based on the prayers of agricultural, 
migratory workers, sharecroppers, 
and American Indians, according to 
an announcement by the National 
Council of Churches. 

Offerings taken in the United States, 
Alaska, the West Indies, the Canal 
Zone, and Hawaii will help support 
an interdenominational ministry to 
the migrants, sharecroppers, and In- 
dian groups whose prayers are used 
in the 1952 services. 

The offerings also aid Christian 
colleges in the Orient, help provide 
Christian literature for women and 
children overseas, and give help to the 
more than thirty thousand foreign 
students in this country. 

A scriptural reminder issued to 
seventeen thousand U. S. communities 
said, “May we all remember that ‘the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof,’ and that we are needful one 
of the other in the rightful use of 
the earth.” 


Plight of Migrants 


Results of a National Council sur- 
vey recently showed migrants as 
necessary workers helping to harvest 
billions of dollars worth of cotton, 
fruits, and vegetables in every section 
of the United States. “The migrants 
themselves,” the report continued, 
“are often jobless and hungry, shut 
out of local schools and churches, and 
ignored or resented by the com- 
munities where they work for a little 
while.” 


German Church 


Leader Tours U. S. 


Dr. Reinold von Thadden, German 
layman who was a leader in church 
resistance to Nazism, will be in this 
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Rev. Thomas H. McDill, Jr. 





country during February and March 
on a speaking tour, addressing church 
groups on the problems of the re- 
sponsibilities of Christians in their 
daily work. 

His subject is the theme of the 
1952 program for Church and Eco- 
nomic Life Week, January 21-26, and 
will be a major topic of discussion 
at the second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1954. 

Dr. von Thadden will be a major 
speaker at the North American Lay 
Conference on the Christian and His 
Daily Work in Buffalo, New York, 
February 21-24, being convened by 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. and the 
Canadian Council of Churches as part 
of the World Council’s world-wide 
study in preparation for the Assem- 
bly. 

After the Buffalo meeting, until 
mid-March, he will address other 
groups across the country on a tour 
sponsored by the National Council’s 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. 

In his own life Dr. von Thadden 
has exemplified a sense of Christian 
responsibility in jobs that included 
being a settlement house ‘worker, a 
member of the state parliament, 
manager of his family’s estates, and 
an army officer. 


McDill Speaker on 


Protestant Hour 


Rev. Thomas H. McDill, Jr., is 
delivering meditations currently be- 
ing heard on the Presbyterian series of 
the Protestant Radio Hour, a coast- 
to-coast broadcast. 

Before being called to the chair of 
Practical Theology and Pastoral 
Counseling, Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Mr. McDill was pastor of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Christ in Daily Life” is the theme 
of the broadcast which points up a 
special evangelistic emphasis through- 
out the Church. Listeners should con- 
sult their local newspapers and radio 
stations for local time schedules. 


Family Films 
Produce Religious 
TV Programs 


Two pilot films for a contemplated 
series of twenty-six half-hour re- 
ligious television programs will be 
made for the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod by Family Films, Inc., 
in Los Angeles, California. They were 
to be ready for distribution by the 
end of January. 

Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffman of New 
York, Public Relations Director of 
the denomination, announced the for- 
mation of Lutheran Television Pro- 
ductions to produce the films and 
make them available to TV network 
and local stations. He said $750,000 
has been allocated for the program, 
described as the most comprehensive 
now under consideration by any 
American church body. 

The proposed series will be a dra- 
matic presentation of Christian faith, 
using a typical American family set- 
ting, Hoffman said. He added that 
the programs will emphasize the his- 
toric doctrines on Biblical Christianity 
and will not be merely moral or 
ethical in character. 
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Men In Service May 
Shape Future Church 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—‘What 
happens to our young people while 
they are in service may well shape 
the future of U.S. churches for the 
next five, ten, and twenty years.” 

This was the comment of Mr. 
Thomas A. Rymer, director of the 
General Commission on Chaplains, 
on the new United Fellowship of 
Protestants, a youth fellowship de- 
signed to supplement the regular re- 
ligious services of the chaplaincy. 

The Fellowship today released its 
new emblem, to be worn with the 
regulation “dogtags,” which will be 
distributed through chaplains. The 
emblem shows a soldier and a WAVE 
walking hand in hand toward a cross, 
above the motto “Forward in Chris- 
tian fellowship.” 

Sponsored by the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains and the United 
Christian Youth Movement, which is 
affiliated with the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
US.A., the new Fellowship already 
has groups operating on bases in this 





IN TRAINING— Members of the new 
Grandfathers’ Club of Fountain City 
Presbyterian Church near Knoxville must 
be good baby-sitters. Practicing are Law- 


country and overseas in Korea and 
elsewhere. 

Stressing the importance of the 
service youth groups, Mr. Rymer 
pointed out that there are now three 
and a half million men and women 
under twenty-five in the armed serv- 
ices, of whom approximately seventy 
per cent are of Protestant background. 
Of these, he said, a little more than 
a third are affiliated with a church. 

“We hope that the United Fellow- 
ship of Protestants may be the door 
to Christian experience for young 
people who have not come under 
church influence or have broken away 
from it,” Mr. Rymer said. 


Church Music Insti- 
tute Meets in Atlanta 


Singers, organists, and directors 
from at least four states will attend 
the seventh annual Church Music In- 
stitute at Central Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, January 30-February 3, ac- 
cording to Rev. Hubert V. Taylor, 
Central’s minister of music and mem- 
ber of the Protestant Radio Choir. 
Approximately four hundred people 


rence M. Parry, left, with granddaughter 
Cathy, and T. L. Hollingsworth, with 
grandson Neil Walker. Hollingsworth is 
chairman of the new club. 


are expected to attend the institute. 

From Los Angeles Ruth and Arthur 
Leslie Jacobs will come to lead dis- 
cussions and classes. The Jacobs are 
nationally known, and Mrs. Jacobs 
will be remembered for her work 
at Assembly’s Training School, Rich- 
mond, last summer. She is an authority 
on children’s choirs. Until recently, 
Mr. Jacobs was head of the Church 
Music Department of ‘the Church 
Federation of Greater Los Angeles. 
At the workshop, Mr. Jacobs will lead 
adult groups. 


Presbytery Men Organize 


Eight hundred to a thousand Pres- 
byterian laymen are expected to at- 
tend a rally at Central Presbyterian 
Church, Atlanta, February 3, to or- 
ganize the first Men’s Council of 
Atlanta Presbytery, according to 
Charles Bradford, chairman of a 
special committee on organization. 

Dr. S. J. (“Jap”) Patterson, Jr., 
Secretary of the Division of Men’s 
Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Virginia, will deliver an 
inspirational address. 

Men from outlying cities of La 
Grange, Griffin, and Carrollton will 
attend the meeting. Docket includes 
election of officers for the first year 
and adoption of by-laws and con- 
stitution. 


Baby-sitting Studied 
By Grandfathers 


Grandpas in Fountain Presyterian 
Church near Knoxville are studying 
problems peculiar to their advanced 
“grandfather status.” They’ve formed 
a Grandfathers’ Club within the 
church’s men’s club. 

Mainly, they will be concerned 
with two problems: how not to spoil 
grandchildren and how to baby-sit. 

Thomas L. Hollingsworth, grand- 
father of the youngest grandson (two 
months), is temporary chairman of 
the group. On the club’s program for 
the new year are sessions for learning 
the proper holding of babies and for 
discussion of the problem of tele- 
vision after bedtime, workshops on 
changing sheets and diapers, and re- 
search to determine the maximum 
limit to which the patience of a 
grandfather may be strained without 


snapping. 
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Church Extension 
Calls McCorkle 


Dr. William H. McCorkle, pastor 
of Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has accepted a 
call to become Secretary of the 
Division of Evangelism, Board of 
Church Extension, Atlanta, according 
to an announcement by Dr. Vernon 
S. Broyles, Jr., Executive Secretary. 

A native of Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina, Dr. McCorkle served in the 
Pacific as a Naval Reserve Chaplain 
with Carlson’s Raiders, U. S. Marine 
Corps, during World War II. 

Dr. Broyles said Dr. McCorkle will 
assume his new duties sometime after 
the first of the year. Dr. McCorkle is 
married and has two children. He is 
a graduate of The Citadel Military 
College, Charleston, South Carolina, 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Older Adults Subject 
Of New Manual 


Work With, By, and For Older 
Adults is the tentative title of a new 
manual to be published soon by the 
Department of Adult Work of the 
Board of Christian Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, according to Dr. S. 
J. Patterson, Secretary of the Board’s 
Division of Men’s Work. 

One of six bulletins being prepared 
by the adult department, the new 
manual will have four parts. 
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Kinjo Graduates Study in United States 
Aided by Student Help Fund 


Tomiko Grace Mizuno and Chi- 
zuko Yoshimura, 1951 graduates of 
Kingo College in Japan, are in this 
country continuing their studies with 
the help of several scholarships in- 
cluding one provided by the Student 
Help Fund for Christian Nationals 
of the Board of World Missions. 

Miss Mizuno is studying at Mary 
Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, 
and Miss Yoshimura is studying at 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Geor- 
gia. Dr. Rachel Henderlite of the 
Assembly’s Training School, who 
spent a year as visiting teacher at 
Kinjo College, was instrumental in se- 
curing scholarships from these two 
colleges for the girls. 

Both of these girls graduated in 
March, 1951, from the three-year 
junior college at Kinjo in Nagoya, 
Japan. Miss Yoshimura was one of 
four students in her class of fifty- 
eight to graduate with honors. She is 
a member of the Gifu Presbyterian 
Church where she was baptized two 
years ago, one year after entering 


Kinjo College. Miss Mizuno’s father 
has served on committees and boards 
at Kinjo College. Miss Mizuno lived 
in New York when she was in pri- 
mary school and so has an especially 
good understanding and use of the 
English language. She served as Dr. 
Henderlite’s interpreter while she was 
in Japan. Miss Mizuno studied at 
Kinjo for 8 years. 

In addition to the two Kinjo gradu- 
ates, two faculty members of that 
school are now studying in the United 
States. Maurice Tatsuoka came to this 
country two years ago to study at 
Peabody College on one of the 
scholarships provided through the 
Board of World Missions. At present 
he is continuing his work at Harvard 
University on a scholarship provided 
by that school. Mr. Paul Yutaka Sato 
is at Dubuque University, Dubuque, 
Iowa, on a scholarship obtained 
through the Episcopal Church. He is 
head teacher in the senior high school 
at Kinjo. 


General Council Opposes Vatican Relations 


At its semi-annual meeting in At- 
lanta recently, the General Council, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., registered 
unalterable opposition to the establish- 
ment of any form of political relation- 
ships with the Vatican, either by the 
President or by Congress. Dr. John 
N. Thomas, professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, was 
author of the resolution. 

Dr. James A. Jones, pastor of 
Meyers Park Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, was elec- 
ted chairman of the Council succeed- 
ing Dr. James Ross McCain, moder- 
ator of the General Assembly. The 
operational manual of the Council 
prevents one person from serving as 
moderator and chairman of the Coun- 
cil at the same time. Dr. John N. 
Thomas became vice-chairman of the 
Council succeeding Dr. Jones. 

New members of the Council in- 
troduced were Dr. S. Hugh Bradley, 
pastor of the Decatur Presbyterian 
Church, Decatur, Georgia, and Rev. 


Mark C. Weersing, pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippl. 

The General Council also author- 
ized the budget and stewardship com- 
mittee to employ a full-time research 
director for a period of at least three 
years. It was recommended that a 
layman be selected as director. 


According to Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, funds have not 
permitted employment of a research 
director although the General Assem- 
bly authorized such employment three 
years ago. Meanwhile, Dr. Patton said, 
the Council’s research committee has 
been doing some actual research on 
pertinent problems facing the Church, 
“and this in spite of the fact that 
all of the committeemen have full- 
time jobs elsewhere.” He said two 
part-time workers were employed last 
year to begin research on two 
projects, but that these workers were 
employed only for a short period. 
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Dr. English Named 
To Serve in Congo 


Dr. Hugh Gaston King English, 
a new missionary of our Church to 
the Belgian Congo, was to sail January 
23 from New York on his way to 
Belgium for a period of study be- 
fore taking up his work on the mis- 
sion field. Dr. English has been study- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond preparatory to taking 
up his mission work. 

Dr. English’s home is in Dallas, 
Texas. He is a graduate of Southern 
Methodist University and Tulane 
Medical School. He served one year’s 
internship at Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and was for two 
years pediatric resident at Children’s 
Medical Center, Dallas, Texas. He is 
a member of Highland Park Presby- 
terian Church there. 

Dr. English attended the Ap- 
pointee’s School in Montreat in the 
summer of 1950 and was to go to the 
field a year ago. An attack of polio 
delayed his departure. 


More Children in 


South, Says New 
Leaflet 


In a leaflet entitled A Concern for 
Children, now being distributed by 
the Department of Children’s Work, 
Board of Christian Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the following statis- 
tics are given: 

In 1947, 3,910,000 children were 
born in the United States—more than 
in any other year before or since. 

In 1948, 1949, and 1950 more than 
3,500,000 children were born here. 
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Resurgent South Topic of UTS Convocation 


A coast-to-coast broadcast, several 
speeches, and a number of panel dis- 
cussions on problems facing Chris- 
tianity in the South were high lights 
of the Mid-Century Convocation at 
Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, recently. 

Besides the academic goals of the 
convocation, the oldest and largest 
seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., considered ways and means 
for undergirding the whole financial 
structure of the school. (See Survey 
News-Feature in this issue.) 

Although no specific details of an 
organized fund-raising campaign were 
announced, co-chairmen of a special 
development committee were re- 
cruited and more than four hundred 
guests were presented with the semi- 
nary’s challenge in a resurgent South- 
land. The seminary’s last organized 
campaign for funds was held in 1912. 

In one of the panel discussions 
Dr. James Ross McCain, Assembly’s 
moderator, pointed to the growth 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.— 
90,000 new members in the past five 
years; 100,000 new Sunday-school 
members; total givings of forty mil- 
lion dollars last year as compared with 
twenty-six million in 1947. 

McCain then drew a darker picture 
of 1000 of our churches with no new 
members added last year; more than 
500 churches with no pastors; and 
on the world scene—2o0o0 million 
Protestants out of a world population 
exceeding two billion. 





This adds up to approximately 
14,000,000 children born in the United 
States during the past four years. 

Registered in the first five months 
of 1951 were 1,509,000 births, and the 
rate of births was increasing so rapidly 
that authorities say another new 
record may be set. 

The increase of 20,000,000 in 
United States population within the 
past decade was in the age groups 
under five and over sixty-five. 

More Americans are expected to go 
to school in 1951 and 1952 than ever 
before, and the most substantial en- 
rollment rise will be at the elementary 
school level. 

There are 12,000,000 children in our 


Southland today. 


Mr. Herbert Worth Jackson, Jr., 
president of Richmond’s Universal 
Leaf Tobacco Company, and Dr. 
James A. Jones, pastor of Meyers 
Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, are co-chairmen of a 
special mid-century development pro- 
gram committee. Eight synod co- 
chairmen and thirty-six area co-chair- 
men will also serve on the committee. 

In a panel discussion of the Mid- 
Century Convocation of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Dr. 
James Ross McCain, moderator of the 
General Assembly, told some 500 
people he would favor women as 
elders and deacons in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. Dr. McCain made the 
statement in answer to a question 
from the floor. 

“I go all-out as favoring women as 
elders and deacons of our Church,” he 
said. “I don’t believe, as I did when 
I campaigned for woman suffrage 
some years ago, that the women can 
usher in utopia, but they do have a 
vital contribution to make.” 

Earlier and in the same discussion, 
Mrs. A. P. Jones, president of the 
Women of the Church, Synod of Vir- 
ginia, called upon those in authority 
to accord the Women of the Church 
a place on the policy-making and 
governing bodies of the Church. 


Student Volunteer 
Movement Holds 


Conference in Kansas 


A delegation of 160 youths and 
adults from the Presbyterian Church, 
US., were part of the 2,400 partici- 
pants in the Sixteenth Quadrennial 


Conference of the Student Volunteer @& 


Movement held December 27-January@ 
1, at Lawrence, Kansas. Young people 
came from some 150 congregations. 
Wayne Todd, moderator of the As- 
sembly’s Youth Council, was a mem- 
ber of the Conference steering com- 
mittee, and L. A. McMurray of the 
Congo Mission participated in Con- 
ference leadership. 

The delegates heard dramatic ac- 
counts of the reality of world-wide 
Christian fellowship, and specific in- 
formation on positions open and skills 
needed on the Christian frontiers at 
home and abroad. 
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Seminaries Face the Future 


(In an effort to report on the prog- 
ress and condition of Presbyterian 
seminaries, SURVEY asked Mr. Har- 
vey H. Walters, Director of Public 
Relations, the General Council, De- 
catur, Georgia, to interview presidents 
of Austin, Columbia, Louisville, and 
Union. The report is neither ex- 
haustive nor definitive, but is intended 
to provide a backdrop against which 
the reader may seek additional infor- 
mation. ) 


Presbyterian seminaries in the South 
are making progress. In addition to 
improving their buildings and equip- 
ment, they are adding new depart- 
ments, calling new faculty members, 
and studying ways and means for 
improving the existing curriculum. 

In each of the four schools the 
financial picture, on the surface, is 
amazingly similar. Three of the four 
have endowments of more than a 
million dollars, Austin in Texas being 
the last one to pass the million mark. 
Union at Richmond stands at the top 
with $2,639,173. 

Seminaries get their money from six 
sources. These are bequests, synod 
benevolence funds, organized cam- 
paigns, living endowment gifts, tu- 
ition, and gift annuity contracts. 
Organized drives for money must be 
infrequent because of their intensity 
and “over-and-above” aspect. Gift an- 
nuity contracts are not as popular or 
dependable as they have been in pre- 
vious years. 

All four seminaries are teaching and 
attempting to house a record number 
of students this year. Union has 209 
undergraduates; Columbia, 203; Louis- 
ville, 145; Austin, 129. Presidents 
agree that this is only the beginning 
and point to the World Mission sur- 
vey showing six thousand students on 
a candidate correspondence list. Al- 
though many of these will not reach 
seminaries, this list does not include 
thousands of possible candidates for 
the regular ministry. 

Most interesting campaign for 
money is probably that of Columbia 
at Decatur, Georgia. Although Dr. J. 
McDowell Richards, president, has 
succeeded in keeping the campaign 
organization at a minimum, anony- 
mous donors made a $100,000 endow- 
ment gift contingent upon the raising 
of an additional $250,000 by the semi- 
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nary for a new library. The seminary 
succeeded in raising its portion but 
found that the library cost had mean- 
while increased by $100,000, This led 
the anonymous donors to offer an- 
other $100,000 endowment provided 
the seminary could find $125,000— 
of which $25,000 will go for increased 
endowment and $100,000 to complete 
the library. This round robin began in 
1950. It must end successfully by 
January, 1953, or the last anonymous 
gift will not be forthcoming. 

Dr. David L. Stitt, president of our 
newest seminary at Austin, Texas, 
has just finished leading organized 
campaigns in Louisiana and Arkansas. 
This effort began three years ago 
when a Texas campaign for edu- 
cational institutions brought Austin 
$300,000. In November Louisiana 
pledged $150,000 and Arkansas ex- 
ceeded a goal of $125,000. These gifts 
are buying a new library, increasing 
the endowment by more than $100,- 
000, paying for apartments for mar- 
ried students, and adding a new chair 
of Field Work and professor of 
Evangelism. Although both Arkansas 
and Louisiana exceeded their quotas 
it will be about three years before the 
seminary receives all of the money. 
Austin does not contemplate another 
organized drive for many years, but, 
like Louisville, will depend upon 
regular sources to keep the school’s 
head above water. 

Louisville has not had an organized 
campaign since 1940 and does not 
contemplate one in the immediate 
future. Dr. Frank H. Caldwell, presi- 
dent, prefers a constant, long-term 
effort to secure funds through be- 
quests, increased synod benevolences, 
tuition, and living endowment gifts. 
Individuals giving money to Louis- 
ville belong to an organization called 
the League of Support. This is 
very similar to Union’s organization, 
Friends of the Seminary. 

With an endowment of $1,250,000, 
Louisville hopes to receive $100,000 
from the U. S. A. Church, which 
is launching a twelve-million-dollar 
campaign for seminary plant improve- 
ments and new church buildings. This 
$100,000 will build a dormitory for 
married students. In the talking stage 
is a seminary mission home to be 
built and supported by Presbyterian 
women of the Louisville Seminary 
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constituency. 

Following a Mid-Century Convo- 
cation at Union recently, the Rich- 
mond seminary decided another or- 
ganzed drive for funds would be in 
order soon. Union has not had an 
organized drive since 1912. It has the 
greatest number of graduates and is 
located in an area where Presbyterians 
are most numerous. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase 
of seminary development has to do 
with the improvement and expansion 
of the teaching staff and program. For 
several years Union has been studying 
the possibility of offering specialized 
training to ministers who would serve 
churches in industrial areas. Early 
research and experiments have re- 
vealed a tremendous demand for this 
type of service. It has also revealed 
special problems calling for special 
aptitudes. Although no chair of the 
Industrial Area Church has yet been 
established, both Union and Columbia 
Seminaries foresee something of this 
kind in the near future. 

Union and Columbia are also es- 
tablishing chairs of Pastoral Counsel- 
ing. This means that prospective 
ministers will receive special instruc- 
tion on the handling of extremely 
difficult or unusual problems of peo- 
ple under the stress and strain of our 
industrial civilization. Young minis- 
ters will not be expected to become 
psychiatrists, but they will learn to 
recognize some symptoms of mental 
illness and co-operate with psychia- 
trists and psychiatric social workers. 

Rev. William B. Oglesby will lead 
this new work at Union and Rev. 
Thomas H. McDill, Jr., will do similar 
work at Columbia. Both men are 
doing special graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 

Another new phase has to do with 
bringing in representatives of the As- 
sembly’s agencies to visit students 
from time to time. During these 
visits the agency people can do a job 
of selling and orientation. Because it is 
so far away from any agency, Austin 
has reversed the process and is flying 
seniors to Atlanta, where they visit 
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the Board of Church Extension, the 
Office of the General Assembly, the 
Board of Women’s Work, and The 
General Council; and to Richmond, 
where they visit the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. Private airliners for 
these trips are furnished without 
charge by prominent Texas laymen. 

Every Presbyterian should under- 
stand that synod benevolences are 
the primary source of income for our 
seminaries, and that the seminary is 
always an institution of synods rather 
than presbyteries or the General As- 
sembly. Union is supported by the 
Synods of Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, and two presbyteries 
of Appalachia. Columbia is supported 
by the Synods of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi. Austin is supported by the 
Synods of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma. Louisville is supported 
by the Synods of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and two presbyteries 
of Appalachia. 


Seminaries Show 
Enrollment Increase 


For the second straight year the 
nation’s theological seminaries have 
shown the only increase in enrollment 
among institutions of higher edu- 
cation. (See Survey News-Feature in 
this issue.) 

The annual report by the United 
States Office of Education on college 
and university enrollment in Wash- 
ington, D. C., discloses that in- 
dependent theological seminaries had 
a 3.8 per cent increase in enrollment 
despite a 34 per cent drop in the 
number of veterans enrolled. * 

Enrollment in colleges and univer- 
sities generally throughout the nation 
is 7.8 per cent lower this scholastic 
year than in 1950-51, the report re- 
veals. 

Independent seminaries enrolled 
28,466 students this fall, a gain of 
more than 1,000 students over the 
27,434 enrolled last year. 


Presbyterians Cited 
by National Council 


Atlanta, November 28—Five South- 
ern Presbyterians were among the 
eleven Protestant leaders of the South- 
east singled out here by the National 
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Council of Churches for “ecumenical 
citations.” They were named for pro- 
moting the cause of Christian co- 
operation in their states and local 
communities. 

Presbyterians named were: Dr. John 
M. Alexander, director of Protestant 
Radio Center and Secretary of Di- 
vision of Radio, Board of Church 
Extension; Dr. Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia; Donald W. 
Shriver, Jr., Union Seminary student 
and Chairman of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement; Mrs. Dorothy 
Crandall, Mobile; and Miss B. Louise 
Woodford, St. Petersburg, director of 
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the Florida chain of missions. 

The only church cited was the 
Covenant Presbyterian Church (U. S. 
A.) of Atlanta, of which the Rev. 
Herman L. Turner is pastor. 

The awards, first of their kind, 
were given by the National Council 
in connection with the Southeastern 
Inter-Church Convocation here. 

Pictured above, left to right: Dr. 
J. Quinter Miller, executive director 
of field administration, the National 
Council, who presented the awards; 
Mr. McCready; Dr. Benton; Dr. 
Mays; Dr. Alexander; Dr. Turner; 
Miss Tesch; Mrs. Crandall. Other 
winners were unable to be present. 
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Send today for an interesting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives’ 
which tells of a remarkable Annuity Plan—operating over 100 
years—that provides you with a SAFE, GENEROUS, LIFE- 
LONG INCOME and at the same time makes possible the 
continuance of a great vital Christian work . . 
wide distribution of the Bible. Write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PS 111450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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UNCLE SAM WAS 
A WISE TRADER 
Way Back in ‘67! 








“Two cents per acre I’ll pay and 
not a penny more,” Uncle Sam told 
the Czar back in March 1867. So the 
Russians—being reasonable people to 
deal with in those days—signed the 
deed, and Alaska came under the 
American flag. Since then, 85 years 
of government by the United States 
haven’t been enough to win statehood 
for “The Great Country,” and Alaska 
remains a territorial storehouse of 
wealth and glorious promise for the 
future. 

° ° ss 


Presbyterian Survey and Presby- 
terian ACTION, in co-operation with 
the Northern Pacific Railway and the 
Alaska Steamship Company, will take 
a fine, large company of readers to 
see the magnificence and beauty of 
Alaska next summer. Mark your cal- 
endar—July 21 to Aug. 10—for 
your vacation, and the trip of your 
lifetime with The Presbyterian Tour. 
You will enjoy Christian companion- 
ship, while traveling, and an unfor- 
gettable, rich experience. We rec- 
ommend this great Alaskan cruise, 
under auspices of this magazine and 
suggest that you write The Presby- 
terian Tour, care the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., 8 N. Sixth St., Rich- 
mond, Va., for free, illustrated Alaska 
folder. 

J 7 . 


But if you prefer a shorter va- 
cation than 3 weeks to Alaska, we 
recommend Yellowstone Park! For 
$200! Indeed, for as little as $150 
one can “Streamline” from Chicago 
out to Old Faithful, Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone, and return with a 
marvelous time all paid for in full, 
and money left over in the pocket. 

It will cost you a total of 3¢ or 1¢ 
more than one acre of Alaska cost 
Uncle Sam, to write for free North- 
ern Pacific Railway travel literature, 
and then you can think over the 
western vacation idea, and later on 
perhaps you'll decide to go. When 
that time comes, I’m sure you will be 
very pleased with the good, comfort- 
able, safe service of the NORTH 
COAST LIMITED, which is one 
of the very nicest trains to travel 
on in this country. 

Just write “G.P.A.,” 904 North- 
ern Pacific Railway Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minn., saying, “I’d like your 
free Yellowstone Park book. Thanks.” 
Oh, say, on second thought, this 
won’t cost you even 3¢, as a postal 
card will do the trick 





News Briefs 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 


* John M. Alexander, Donald W. 
Shriver, Earnest Trice Thompson, 
Miss B. Louise Woodford, Mrs. 
Dorothy Blount Crandall . . . cited 
by National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., for outstand- 
ing service cutting across denomi- 
national lines. 


* Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr... . . elected 
chairman, Department of Steward- 
ship and Benevolence, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


* Rev. John F. Anderson, Jr... . 
called to First Presbyterian Church, 
Dallas, Texas, where his uncle, the 
late Dr. William M. Anderson, Jr., 
was pastor. Dr. William M. Anderson, 
grandfather of Rev. John F. Ander- 
son, Jr., was also associated with the 
same church. 


* J. E. “Chink” Dews and Nat K. 
Reiney .. . elected “Mr. Presbyterian” 
by laymen in their respective regions. 
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CRATING—SHIPPING 
OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta—Columbus—Macon, Ga. 
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* Mrs. W. W. McCrary, Sr., Lonoke, 


Arkansas . . . elected new president, 
Women of the Church, Synod of 
Arkansas. 


* Dr. William H. McCorkle 
called from St. Louis pastorate to 
head Division of Evangelism, Board 
of Church Extension. 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


* Marion, Virginia—Royal Oak 
Presbyterian Church celebrated its 
175th Anniversary recently. The 
original building was erected in 1776. 


* Salem, Virginia—Presbyterian 
Church observed its hundredth an- 
niversary with a special dinner and 
program headed by Dr. Benjamin 
Rice Lacy, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and past moderator 
of General Assembly. 


* Burkeville, Virginia—Presbyterian 
Church heard the great-grandson of 
its first pastor at a homecoming cele- 
bration. Dr. Holmes Rolston, Editor- 
in-Chief, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, Richmond, is great-grandson 
of late Dr. Theodoric Pryor. 


* Winter Haven, Florida—First Pres- 
byterian Church’s financial drive for 
$100,000 has gone over the top with 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 

write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 

Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 

468-90 Independence Bldg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Country 








Immediate delivery on Honor Rolls, Service 
Flags. American and Church Flags. Literature 
ree. 

Also “RODEX”’ note-books, Record Systems, 
Tape Recorders, Bulletin Boards, Addressers, 
Duplicators, Filing and Indexing Systems. 


Specializing in Church Equipment for Twenty 


years. 
DONALD F. ROSSIN CoO. 
423-U So. 5th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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a gift of $10,000 from the Davella 
Mills Foundation, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


* Jackson, Mississippi—Central Pres- 
byterian Church has a new steel 
steeple to finish off a new $242,715 
connecting wing and sanctuary which 
will seat 775 people. 


* Savannah, Georgia—Montgomery 
Presbyterian Church is planning con- 
struction of a new auditorium, rec- 
reation hall, and thirteen classrooms. 
Dr. W. S. Beardshaw is pastor and 
architect. 


* Augusta, Georgia—Lakemont Pres- 
byterian Church dedicated a new 
educational building where services 
are being held pending building of 
new sanctuary. Church was organized 
in 1946. Dr. Harry Grady Kenney is 
pastor. 


* Nashville, Tennessee—McLemore 
Avenue Presbyterian Church held 
first services in its new Colonial brick 
building recently. New auditorium 
seats more than six hundred. 


* Gainesville, Florida—First Presby- 
terian Church opened a $175,000 
building campaign recently and heard 
challenge by Dr. Marshall Dendy, 
Orlando. 


* Morgantown, North Carolina— 
New building is under way for 
Quaker Meadows Presbyterian 
Church established sometime prior to 
1777. The Rev. J. Hector Smith is 
pastor. 


* Naples, Florida—Fifty residents 
are organizing a new church and will 
soon be looking for a pastor. Meetings 
now are being held in Naples Civic 
Center. 


* Roanoke, Virginia—Second Pres- 
byterian Church has launched a $200,- 
ooo campaign with a dinner attended 
by 525 members. $42,000 was pledged 









Empire’s BIG, NEW Line of Greeting 
d Assortments, Book Matches, Gift tems 


Amazing 1952 line ready now— 
values sell themselves! Stunning 
21-card ll-occasion box $1— 
Other whirlwind sellers: 14-card box, Easter, 
comic, metallic cards. Plus children’s records, 
books, surprise novelties & gift items. Huge 
selection of imprinted stationery, note paper, 
napkins, matches. Bonus offer. Costs nothing to 
try. Start earning: Write now for samples 


EMPIRE CARD CO. 247 Fox Street 
Elmira, N. Y 
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the first day. Remodeling and some 
new buildings are proposed. 


* New Orleans, Louisiana—Metairie 
Ridge Presbyterian Church has 
opened its new educational building. 
While construction was under way, 
Sunday-school enrollment doubled. 


* Blount County, Tennessee—Euse- 
bia Presbyterian Church honored its 
oldest living member, Miss Susie 
Bogle, and celebrated the church’s 
165th birthday. John J. Hendricks, 
Jr., is student supply pastor. 


* Coral Gables, Florida—First Pres- 
byterian Church celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by remembering 
how the First National Bank Build- 
ing was converted into the present 
church. A huge vault had to be 





edmeucan folding Chates 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly £ 
SEAT STYLES—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered; & 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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~~ 
PRACTICAL NURSING Helm 
- = 
elp fill the urgent need for Trained Practical 7 a 
Nurses. If you are between 18 and 55, it’s easy to | 
train at home in your spare time to take your place in this respect- 
ed calling. Many earn while learning. High school is not needed. 
Narse’s equipment included. Mail this ad today for FREE Facts. 
Wayne School Of Practical Nursing, Inc. 


2525 Sheffie'd Ave., Desk 0000, Chicago 14, Ill. | 


Please rush FREE FACTS and Sample Lesson Pages. | 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


HANDLE WILL 
NOT GET HOT 





No laying the spoon down to muss up the stove 
No letting the spoon slip into the pot. 

Made in an 8 and 10 inch length with a brilliant polish. 
The set of 2 senf p. p. if not carried by your local dealer. 
Set in gift box, $1.50. 

AN IDEAL GIFT FOR ANY BRIDE OR HOUSEWIFE. 

» A Fast Seller. — Sales people Wanted Everywhere. 
FROHOCK-STEWART CO. 49 Harris Ct., Worcester, Mass- 









blasted to make way for the pulpit, 
and the late Mrs. P. O. Lee, who 
suffered from deafness, sat in the 
vault during the blasting—hoping 
deafness would be cured. It wasn’t. 
Iron bars are still on the windows. 
Fourteen charter members attended 
anniversary service. Present expanded 
plant is valued at $125,000. 


* Hickory, North Carolina—More 
than one hundred blankets were sent 
to Europe and Korea recently from 
women of churches. 


* Greeleyville, South Carolina—Mc- 
Dowell Presbyterian Church was re- 
cently presented with a new Com- 
munion table, new linen for the 


“MARIA MONK” 
A NUN’S LIFE IN A CONVENT 
A BOOK OF FACTS! 
A detailed description of black nunnery in 

Montreal. Twenty great chapters. Maria Monk, 
escaped nun, describes in detail the terrible ex- 
periences of helpless and defenseless girls 
within the high stone walls of the Hotel Dieu 
Nunnery at Montreal. The most terrible reve- 
lations ever recorded. 

OVER TEN MILLION COPIES PRINTED 
The most extensively read book on this vital 
and important subject. No book like this in 
print! Read this frightful, heart-breaking story 
and learn the truth concerning convent life. 
106 burning pages. Postpaid only $1.00. The 
edition is limited . . . so order at once. 


GOSPEL ART SHOPPE 


Dept. PS-2 Rowan, Iowa 





Printed in duplicate, 

this system provides both a 

permanent record for the church and a copy for 
each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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DALTON CARPET 


36” for Aisle installation 

27” for wall-to-wall 

Cardinal Red and Imperial Burgundy has 
long been the choice of Furnishing Committees. 
Five other suitable Church colors are available 
to enhance the beauty and add to the dignity 
of your Church. . 

Have your local dealer write for samples and 
prices. 


FAY CARPET CO. 
295 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y 
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—even if you don’t 
know a single note now! 


wa it’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 
exercises. Even if you don’t know a single note 
now, we'll have you playing delightful pieces RIGHT 
AWAY—right from your FIRST lesson! And properly, 
BY NOTE. Simple as A-B-C. Make amazing progress. 
No talent needed. Learn at home in spare time. 
without a teacher. Only few cents per lesson. Soon you 
can play any piece you wish. 850,000 students. : 


FREE BOOK and Free Print and Picture 
Sample—just send this ad, with your 
name and address filled in below, to: 
U. S$. School of Music, Studio B542, Port Wash- 
ington, N Y. (No obligation; no sales- 
man will call.) 
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What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?— 
without a cord? 
Can I get an aid I 
can wear so that 
NO ONE will 
know I am hard 
of hearing?” 

A new FREE 
booklet, “What 
Every Hearing 
Aid User Should 
Know”, by the 
author of a 700- 
page text on hearing instruments, 
gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on 
a penny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson, Room 96E, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
Your copy of this valuable booklet 
will come to you FREE in a PLAIN 
WRAPPER by return mail. 


AMYveba 
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Communion table, and new brass of- 
fering plates. Donors were the late 
Mrs. Austin Tate, the late Mrs. J. 
Leon Ferrell, the Ladies Bible Class 
and the Young People’s Class. 


* Arsenal Hill, South Carolina— 
Presbyterian Church has organized a 
men’s chorus to sing for Sunday eve- 
ning services. 

* Arkadelphia, Arkansas—Rev. 
Charley B. Robinson delivered a dedi- 
cation message at opening services of 
the new Crossett Presbyterian Church 
recently. Rev. B. A. Meeks is pastor 
of the new church. 


* Hot Springs, Arkansas—First Pres- 
byterian Church recently oversub- 
scribed its Austin Theological Semi- 
nary goal by $2,000. The church’s 
goal was $15,000. 


* Harmony, Texas—Presbyterian 
Church celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. 


* Houston, Texas—Second Presby- 
terian Church took three days to 
celebrate its Diamond Jubilee. It has 
grown from five to 1,700 members. 
Dr. James R. Bullock became pastor 
in 1946. 

* Cuero, Texas—First Presbyterian 
Church members have voted to sup- 


port a $31,000 church plant expansion 
program. 


* Fort Smith, Arkansas—Dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Dr. Claude 
H. Pritchard, Secretary of Home 
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Folding Table 
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Also Folding Benches 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS NOW! 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 
1716 N. Wells St., Chicago 14, Ill. 








Missions, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, to members of Second Pres- 
byterian Church in their new, big, and 
modern church. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* Two Presbyterian women were 
honored by the National Council of 
Churches at its Southeastern Convo- 
cation of Churches held here Novem- 
ber 27-29, 1951. Awarded citations for 
outstanding contributions to King- 
dom work were Miss B. Louise 
Woodford, director, Florida Chain of 
Missions, and Mrs. J. Mace Crandall, 
who before her marriage to Mr. 
Crandall, this year was Mrs. Dorothy 
Blount, Executive Secretary of the 
Mobile, Alabama, Council of 
Churches. 

Prominent visitors who spoke to 
members of the staff of the Board 
of Women’s Work during the month 
included: From the national head- 
quarters of the General Department 
of United Church Women, National 
Council of Churches, New York City, 
Mrs. James D. Wyker, President of 
the General Department; Mrs. W. 
Murdock MacLeod, General Di- 
rector; and Miss Luella Reckmeyer, 
Director, Department of Church- 
World Relations; and Mrs. John M. 
Irvine, Chairman, World Day of 
Prayer Committee. 


Mrs. C. S. Harrington, member of 
the Central Committee, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, member of the Board 
of Women’s Work, and now field 
worker for the Board, was used as a 
resource person in two of the seminars 
at the Southeastern Convocation of 
Churches. The seminars were “Relief, 
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Reconstruction, and Refugee Service” 
and “American Churches in the 
World Council of Churches.” 


Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* At its recent meeting the Board 
of Church Extension announced that 
Snedecor Memorial Synod, as a separ- 
ate synod for Negroes, would be 
dissolved when members of the As- 
sembly’s commission cast their votes 
by mail. All synods concerned have 
voted favorably on the question. It is 
expected that the dissolution will be- 
come effective next April 1. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Sherman, Texas—Austin College 
opened its new student union building 
and new health center recently. The 
union building cost $350,000; the 
health center, $50,000. Alumni, busi- 
ness men, and the Fred Adams family 
(Austin) were responsible. ~- - 


* Austin, Texas—Arkansas Synod’s 
campaign for Austin Seminary ex- 
ceeded $125,000 goal by. more than 
$5,000, according to Dr. David L. 
Stitt, seminary president. 

Mr. Otto Hoffman is at work build- 
ing a new pipe organ for the seminary. 
Gifts from First Presbyterian Church, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and from two 
sisters, Amy and Laura Sloan, San 
Saba, Texas, made the new organ 
possible. 


* Taft, Texas—Seventeen seniors at 
Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls decided to place more emphasis 
on the value of speaking English. 
They covered the campus with hand- 
made posters and agreed to set an 


example by speaking only English 
themselves. 

* Davidson, North Carolina—A be- 
quest by the late Col. J. Edward 
Johnston, a Baltimore investment 
broker, to Davidson College will 
amount to roughly $300,000, accord- 
ing to Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
Davidson president. An alumnus, 
Johnston graduated in the class of 
1914. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Formosa Mission 


* Miss Marguerite Mizell and Miss 
Gussie Fraser sailed December 2 from 
Galveston, Texas, for Formosa. They 
are two of our China missionaries who 
will go to serve in Formosa in con- 
nection with the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. During the time that 
she has been in the United States, 
Miss Mizell has been working in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Brazil Mission 
* Dr. and Mrs. Frank F. Baker and 
daughter, Irene, of our Brazil Mission, 
are due to arrive in New York Janu- 
ary 21, 1952, for their regular fur- 
lough. Dr. Baker is with the Gammon 
Institute in Lavras. 


* Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker 
will arrive in New York on February 
4, 1952, for their furlough year. The 
Sydenstrickers serve in Dourados of 
our Brazil Mission. 


* Miss Margaret Wood, R. N., and 
Miss Susan Cockrell sailed for Brazil 
on December 15. Miss Cockrell is re- 
turning after her regular furlough. 
Miss Wood is transferring from China 
to work in the hospital in Dourados. 
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IT RAINED 14 FEET 
On Latouche; Very Wet 
For Prince William! 











Imagine 14 feet (not inches) of 
rain in one place! This happens in 
1952 and every other year at La- 
touche, in Prince William Sound, 
Alaska, a wonderful place for whales. 
But the annual rainfall at Point Bar- 
row is only 5-1/3 inches, the very 
lowest recorded at any U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Climate in Alaska is as va- 
ried as climate is from Portland, 
Maine, to Atlanta, Georgia. 

In the Inside Passage, you are 
practically sure to have some rain 
on every cruise in summer, but your 
chances of cool, bright days are as 
good as at home. Don’t bring an 
umbrella, but do bring a topcoat so 
you won't shiver in the midnight sun. 
Alaska for you this summer! Why 
worry about inflation? Travel isn’t 
likely to cost less in our time, so 
enjoy it right away. We recommend 
the tour for Presbyterians, sponsored 
by Presbyterian Survey and Presby- 
terian ACTION for their readers. 
This is a 20-day tour of the very 
highest quality, which leaves Chicago 
July 21. It’s quite expensive, but 
worth it! There’s no better tour of 
the kind anywhere available. For 
free Alaska folder describing this 
marvelous trip, write “The Presby- 
terian Tour,’ care The Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., 8 N. Sixth St., 
Richmond, Va. 


But just suppose you have only 
two weeks vacation from Chicago, for 
example, and exactly $329.22 to in- 
vest. And you still want one of those 
smooth, 5-meal-per-day ocean cruises 
in the Inside Passage. All right, we 
have the trip for you: private room- 
ette, or 2 to a bedroom, or 2 to a 
compartment on the Streamlined 
North Coast Limited, and 1400 miles 
sailing in the Inside Passage—all 
within 2 weeks and $329.22 complete 
cost roundtrip from Chicago.—No, 
you will spend only $322.27; very 
well, another trip is 1300 miles at Sea 
in the Inside Passage. Even for as 
low as $266.47 from Chicago, we can 
fix you up with a delightful cruise 
by train and ship. 

Why not write for information 
about a western vacation just to suit 
you? No obligation whatsoever. We'll 
send the facts, free travel literature 
and some helpful suggestions. Address 
M. M. Goodsill, 904 Northern Pacific 
Railway Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 























AWAY ! 


—even if you don’t 
know a single note now! 


wes it’s EASY to learn ANY instrument. No boring 
exercises. Even if you don’t know a single note 
now, we'll have you playing delightful pieces RIGHT 
AWAY—right from your FIRST lesson! And properly, 
BY NOTE. Simple as A-B-C. Make amazing progress. 
No talent needed. Learn at home in spare time, 
without a teacher. Only few cents per lesson. Soon you 
can play any piece you wish. 850,000 studenis. f 


FREE BOOK and Free Print and Picture 
Sample—just send this ad, with your 
name and address filled in below. to: 
U. S. School of Music, Studio B542, Port Wash- 
ington, N Y. (No obligation; no sales- 
man will call.) 
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What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries? — 
without a cord? 
Can I get an aid I 
can wear so that 
NO ONE will 
know I am hard 
of hearing?” 

A new FREE 
booklet, “What 
Every Hearing 
Aid User Should 
Know”, by the ; 
author of a 700- L. A. WATSON 
page text on hearing instruments, 
gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on 
a penny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson, Room 96E, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
Your copy of this valuable booklet 
will come to you FREE in a PLAIN 
WRAPPER by return mail. 


Ao? 





Communion table, and new brass of- 
fering plates. Donors were the late 
Mrs. Austin Tate, the late Mrs. J. 
Leon Ferrell, the Ladies Bible Class 
and the Young People’s Class. 


* Arsenal Hill, South Carolina— 
Presbyterian Church has organized a 
men’s chorus to sing for Sunday eve- 
ning services. 

* Arkadelphia, Arkansas—Rev. 
Charley B. Robinson delivered a dedi- 
cation message at opening services of 
the new Crossett Presbyterian Church 
recently. Rev. B. A. Meeks is pastor 
of the new church. 


* Hot Springs, Arkansas—First Pres- 
byterian Church recently oversub- 
scribed its Austin Theological Semi- 
nary goal by $2,000. The church’s 
goal was $15,000. 


* Harmony, Texas—Presbyterian 
Church celebrated its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary. 


* Houston, Texas—Second Presby- 
terian Church took three days to 
celebrate its Diamond Jubilee. It has 
grown from five to 1,700 members. 
Dr. James R. Bullock became pastor 
in 1946. 


* Cuero, Texas—First Presbyterian 
Church members have voted to sup- 
port a $31,000 church plant expansion 
program. 


* Fort Smith, Arkansas—Dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Dr. Claude 
H. Pritchard, Secretary of Home 
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Missions, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, to members of Second Pres- 
byterian Church in their new, big, and 
modern church. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* Two Presbyterian women were 
honored by the National Council of 
Churches at its Southeastern Convo- 
cation of Churches held here Novem- 
ber 27-29, 1951. Awarded citations for 
outstanding contributions to King- 
dom work were Miss B. Louise 
Woodford, director, Florida Chain of 
Missions, and Mrs. J. Mace Crandall, 
who before her marriage to Mr. 
Crandall, this year was Mrs. Dorothy 
Blount, Executive Secretary of the 
Mobile, Alabama, Council of 
Churches. 

Prominent visitors who spoke to 
members of the staff of the Board 
of Women’s Work during the month 
included: From the national head- 
quarters of the General Department 
of United Church Women, National 
Council of Churches, New York City, 
Mrs. James D. Wyker, President of 
the General Department; Mrs. W. 
Murdock MacLeod, General Di- 
rector; and Miss Luella Reckmeyer, 
Director, Department of Church- 
World Relations; and Mrs. John M. 
Irvine, Chairman, World Day of 
Prayer Committee. 


Mrs. C. S. Harrington, member of 
the Central Committee, World Coun- 
cil of Churches, member of the Board 
of Women’s Work, and now field 
worker for the Board, was used as a 
resource person in two of the seminars 
at the Southeastern Convocation of 
Churches. The seminars were “Relief, 
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Reconstruction, and Refugee Service” 
and “American Churches in the 
World Council of Churches.” 


Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* At its recent meeting the Board 
of Church Extension announced that 
Snedecor Memorial Synod, as a separ- 
ate synod for Negroes, would be 
dissolved when members of the As- 
sembly’s commission cast their votes 
by mail. All synods concerned have 
voted favorably on the question. It is 
expected that the dissolution will be- 
come effective next April 1. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Sherman, Texas—Austin College 
opened its new student union building 
and new health center recently. The 
union building cost $350,000; the 
health center, $50,000. Alumni, busi- 
ness men, and the Fred Adams family 
(Austin) were responsible. ~< - 


* Austin, Texas—Arkansas Synod’s 
campaign for Austin Seminary ex- 
ceeded $125,000 goal by. more than 
$5,000, according to Dr. David L. 
Stitt, seminary president. 

Mr. Otto Hoffman is at work build- 
ing a new pipe organ for the seminary. 
Gifts from First Presbyterian Church, 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and from two 
sisters, Amy and Laura Sloan, San 
Saba, Texas, made the new organ 
possible. 


* Taft, Texas—Seventeen seniors at 
Presbyterian School for Mexican 
Girls decided to place more emphasis 
on the value of speaking English. 
They covered the campus with hand- 
made posters and agreed to set an 


example by speaking only English 
themselves. 

* Davidson, North Carolina—A be- 
quest by the late Col. J. Edward 
Johnston, a Baltimore investment 
broker, to Davidson College will 
amount to roughly $300,000, accord- 
ing to Dr. John R. Cunningham, 
Davidson president. An alumnus, 
Johnston graduated in the class of 
1914. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Formosa Mission 

* Miss Marguerite Mizell and Miss 
Gussie Fraser sailed December 2 from 
Galveston, Texas, for Formosa. They 
are two of our China missionaries who 
will go to serve in Formosa in con- 
nection with the Canadian Presby- 
terian Church. During the time that 
she has been in the United States, 
Miss Mizell has been working in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Brazil Mission 
* Dr. and Mrs. Frank F. Baker and 
daughter, Irene, of our Brazil Mission, 
are due to arrive in New York Janu- 
ary 21, 1952, for their regular fur- 
lough. Dr. Baker is with the Gammon 
Institute in Lavras. 


* Dr. and Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker 
will arrive in New York on February 
4, 1952, for their furlough year. The 
Sydenstrickers serve in Dourados of 
our Brazil Mission. 


* Miss Margaret Wood, R. N., and 
Miss Susan Cockrell sailed for Brazil 
on December 15. Miss Cockrell is re- 
turning after her regular furlough. 
Miss Wood is transferring from China 
to work in the hospital in Dourados. 
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IT RAINED 14 FEET 
On Latouche; Very Wet 
For Prince William! 











Imagine 14 feet (not inches) of 
rain in one place! This happens in 
1952 and every other year at La- 
touche, in Prince William Sound, 
Alaska, a wonderful place for whales. 
But the annual rainfall at Point Bar- 
row is only 5-1/3 inches, the very 
lowest recorded at any U.S. Weather 
Bureau. Climate in Alaska is as va- 
ried as climate is from Portland, 
Maine, to Atlanta, Georgia. 

In the Inside Passage, you are 
practically sure to have some rain 
on every cruise in summer, but your 
chances of cool, bright days are as 
good as at home. Don’t bring an 
umbrella, but do bring a topcoat so 
you won't shiver in the midnight sun. 
Alaska for you this summer! Why 
worry about inflation? Travel isn’t 
likely to cost less in our time, so 
enjoy it right away. We recommend 
the tour for Presbyterians, sponsored 
by Presbyterian Survey and Presby- 
terian ACTION for their readers. 
This is a 20-day tour of the very 
highest quality, which leaves Chicago 
July 21. It’s quite expensive, but 
worth it! There’s no better tour of 
the kind anywhere available. For 
free Alaska folder describing this 
marvelous trip, write “The Presby- 
terian Tour,’ care The Board of 
Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., 8 N. Sixth St., 
Richmond, Va. 


But just suppose you have only 
two weeks vacation from Chicago, for 
example, and exactly $329.22 to in- 
vest. And you still want one of those 
smooth, 5-meal-per-day ocean cruises 
in the Inside Passage. All right, we 
have the trip for you: private room- 
ette, or 2 to a bedroom, or 2 to a 
compartment on the Streamlined 
North Coast Limited, and 1400 miles 
sailing in the Inside Passage—all 
within 2 weeks and $329.22 complete 
cost roundtrip from Chicago.—No, 
you will spend only $322.27; very 
well, another trip is 1300 miles at Sea 
in the Inside Passage. Even for as 
low as $266.47 from Chicago, we can 
fix you up with a delightful cruise 
by train and ship. 

Why not write for information 
about a western vacation just to suit 
you? No obligation whatsoever. We'll 
send the facts, free travel literature 
and some helpful suggestions. Address 
M. M. Goodsill, 904 Northern Pacific 
Railway Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





















Chureh Extension at Work 








(Section 1) 
Indian Work 


INDIAN PRESBYTERY 
(In Oklahoma) 
*Firebaugh, Rev. and Mrs. R. M., Hugo 
Bacon, Rev. J. S., Talihinia 
Belvin, Rev. Simon, Boswell 
Gardner, Rev. Oscar, Hugo 
Harrison, Rev. R. A., Broken Bow 
Holden, Rev. J. F. W ‘apanucka 
Hote +hkin, Rev. E., Caddo 
Wolfe, Rev. Ne ison, Fillmore 


OKLAHOMA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 


Durant, Oklahoma 

*Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
Anderson, Mrs. C. C. 
Buswell, Miss Katherine 
Folsom, Mrs. Nannie 
Hodgson, Miss Edith F. 
Teasley, Mrs. O. L. 
Trout, Mrs. Anna 

Van Hoozer, Mrs. Emma 
Vest, Mr. R. L. 

Zion, Mrs. W. E. 


GOODLAND INDIAN SCHOOL 
Hugo, Oklahoma 

Gardner, Rev. and Mrs. Oscar 
Adams, Miss Olivia 
Bohannan, Mr. Jimmie 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. 
Crews, Mr. and Mrs. Jess 
Dorton, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Drennan, Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Faulkner, Mrs. George W. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Richard 
Gossett, Mrs. Effie 
Jones, Mrs. Josephine 
Jones, Mrs. J. 
McDaniel, Miss Mildred 
McGinnis, Mrs. Cuma 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Jeff 
Nickels, Mrs. R. L. 
Pitchlyn, Mrs. Kate 
Robinson, Mrs. George 
Robinson, Mrs. Annie 
Sessions, Miss Betty Sue 
Searles, Mr. George W. 
Stovall, Mrs. D. A. 
Storey, Mrs. Irene C. 
Thurman, Mrs. W. T. 
Trogdon, Miss Martha 
Wade, Mrs. Lucy 


ALABAMA INDIANS 
. Livingston, Texas 
Landry, Rev. Oscar F. 


Negro Work 


SNEDECOR 
MEMORIAL SYNOD 
Alabama 

Edmiston, Rev. A. L., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. Chas. C., Selma 
Fisher, Rev. J. A., Annemanie 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham 

131 5th Court, S. W. 
Robinson, Rev. Jas. L., Montgomery 
Williams, Rev. F. H. M., Tuscaloosa 


Georgia 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta 
928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur 
Rodgers, Rev. J. B., Thomasville 
Roulhac, Rev. R. D., Thomasville 


Louisiana 
Chiphe, Rev. Dzandira, Jr., Frierson 
Haydel, Rev. L. W., Baton Rouge 
931 E. Boulevard 
James, Rev. Robt. A., Scotlandville 
Stull, Rev. J. C., Frierson 
Mississippi 
Armstrong, Rev. Anthony, Heidelberg 
Carr, Rev. Jas. A., Kosciusko 
Flournoy, Rev. L. M., Columbus 
Gipson, Rev. W. J., Jackson 
adney. Rev. Harvey, Waterford 
Moore, Rev. B. B., Waterford 
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Schneider, Rev. Arthur, Jr., 
Pascagoula 
722 Beach Blvd. 
Sherman, Rey. L. 8., Hattiesburg 


Missouri 


Johnson, Rev. A. H., St. Louis 
1717 Goode Avenue 


North Carolina 


Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 
1715 Lloyd St., Apt. 445 
Carter, Rev. Haley E., Charlotte 
McQueen, Rev. A. J., Rowland 
1809 Edwin St. 


South Carolina 
Hanson, Rev. J. H., Dillon 
James, Rev. Moses, Florence 
James, Rev. Thos. J., Hartsville 
Wilkinson, Rev. A. D., Florence 


Texas 


Boyce, Rev. J. H. M., Houston 
1312 Gregg Street 
STILLMAN COLLEGE 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
*Hay, Rev. Sam Burney 
Barnes, Rev. Charles 
Bomar, Mrs. Madie 
Bowie, Mr. Maceo T. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Alfreda 
Carr, Mrs. Charlotte 
Carr, Rev. Jawells 
Coleman, Mr. L. * 
Coleman, Mrs. L. V. 
Echols, Rev. Wm. G. 
Goudy, Mrs. Birdie H. 
Hardy, Mr. B. B. 
Harris, Mrs. Faye 
Harvey, Mrs. Rena B. 
Johnson, Mr. T. E. 
Land, Miss Emerson L. 
McIver, Rev. Malcolm 
Moss, Miss A. Regena 
O’Rourke, Mr. James 
O’Rourke, Mrs.-George 


CITY MISSIONS 
Rice, Rev. J. W., Birmingham, Ala. 
131 5th Court, S. W. 
Maria Fearing Chapel 
Gideon, Rev. G. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
‘928 Coleman St., S. W. 
Pittsburgh Mission 
Newberry, Rev. Earl, Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur Presbyterian Mission 
Presbyterian Colored Missions 
Louisville, Ky. 
Berean Community Center 
New Orleans, La. 
Seventeenth Street Mission 


Richmond, Va 


Foreign 
Language Work 


TEXAS-MEXICAN 
PRESBYTERY 


In Texas 


Acevedo, Rev. C. C., San Marcos 
Armendariz, Rev. R. M., San Antonio 
411 Derango St. 

Bello, Rev. E. Z., Houston 
1813 Decatur St. 
Gampbell, Rev. R. D., Laredo 
r. Box 894 


Cantu, Rev. J. 8., San Antonio 7 
816 Tivag St. 
Castaneda, Rev. E. P., Harlingen 


Cavazos, Rev. J. Be Corpus Christi 
513 Sam Rankin St. 
de Lugo, Rev. I. S., Taft 
Franco, Rev. J. V., Falfurrias 
Garcia, Rev. M. G., San Antonio 
334 Hawthorne 
Garza, Rev. T. G., San Antonio 7 
712 Waverly St. 
Granados, Rev. Cruz, Kingsville 
Guerrero, Rev. J. de La Luz C., Taylor 
P. O. Box 735 
Gyerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth 
401 N. Mills St. 
Hernandez, Rev. J. A., Victoria 
Hernandez, Rev. L. C., Corsicana 
407 S. Second St. 





Luna, Rev. Alberto, Corpus Christi 
Maldonado, Rev. Ismael, Waco 
612 S. Third St. 
Martinez, J. F., Newgulf 
>.'O. Box 256 
Olivares, men. I. C., Laredo 
510 San Dario Avenue 
Pimentel, Mr. E. M., New Braunfels 
Ramirez, Rev. 8. G., Del Rio 
1207 Gillis Avenue 
Rojas, Rev. J. F., Bay City 
2320 Avenue ‘‘C”’ 
Rugerio, Rev. F. P., Beeville 
507 West Ireland 
*Seddon, Rev. E. A. J., Jr., Austin 
4206 Duval 
Valenzuela, Rev: G. M., Houston 11 
907 74th Street 
Vera, Rev. D. G., Mercedes 
Walls, Rev. G. A., Fort Worth 
930 West First Street 


TEXAS-MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE 

_— Texas 

*McLane, Rev. S. Brooks 

Bidwell, Mr. Robert 

Cano, Mr. Jose 

Cobbs, Mr. S.C. 

Hamilton, Mr. Harry W. 

Hardie, Mr. James F., Jr. 

Jarris, Mr. William 

McLane, Mr. S. Brooks, Jr. 

Norvell, Mr. R. L. 

Reed, Mr. Perry 

Saenz, Mr. Fortino 

Tucker, Mr. Charles F. 

Vela, Mr. Manuel J. 


PRESBYTERIAN SCHOOL 
FOR MEXICAN GIRLS 


Taft, Texas 

*Murray, Miss Berta 
Black, Miss Yolanda 
Cassell, Miss Helen 
Gazano, Miss Belia 
Hesse, Miss Ella 

Lopez, Miss Carmen 
Lopez, Miss Catalina 
Ortega, Miss Beatriz 
Ramirez, Miss Olivia 
Taylor, Miss Martha 
Thorington, Miss Helen 


CITY MISSIONS 
(In Texas) 
Fernandez, Mr. Alberto, Dallas 
Presbyterian Mission 
CHINESE MISSION 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Garrison, Miss Lois 
223 S. Roman Street 


CZECHO-SLOVAK WORK 
Prince George, Virginia 
Calek, Rev. John 


FRENCH WORK 
(In Louisiana) 
Bridgman, Rev. Harold T., Houma 


HUNGARIAN WORK 
Hammond, Louisiana 
Bartus, Rev. Alexander 


ITALIAN WORK 
Italian Institute & Central Chapel 
Kansas City, Missouri 
544 Wabash Avenue 


Bisceglia, Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Giunta, Miss Mary 

Sh angler, Mrs. Charles 
Simowitz, Rev. Anthony 
Tamborello, Mrs. L. 
Williams, Miss Eunice L. 


JEWISH WORK 
Emmanuel Center 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Dewitz, Rev. Ludwig 
3512 Powhatan Avenue 


LATIN WORK 


Ybor City Presbyterian Mission 


Tampa, Florida 
951 11th Avenue 
Passiglia, Rev. and Mrs. Walter B. 





Mountain Work 


Guerrant Presbytery 
(In Kentucky) 
*Amick, Rev. and Mrs. D. C., Hazard 
Booth, Rev. and Mrs. Woodson, Phelps 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. W. C., 
Harveyton 
Cockerham, Mrs. H. L., Quicksand 
Hall, Miss Mabel, Delvintia 
Maude, Rev. and Mrs. Walter K., 
ackson 
McGibboney, Miss Frances, Juan 
Salyer, Mrs. T. J., Elkatawa 
Turner, Mrs. Seldon H., Canoe 
Turner, Miss Martha, Athol 
Van Atta, Miss Velma, Juan 


SYNOD OF APPALACHIA 
Abingdon Presbytery 

*Terrell, Rev. I. D., Bristol 
Anderson, Mr. E. H., Haysi 

Hale, Rev. Henry E., III, Coeburn 
Henderson, Rev. T. E., Rose Hill 
Hoyt, Rev. S. B., Pulaski 

King, Rev. S. A. M., Max Meadows 
McChesney, Miss Elizabeth, Bristol 
Mann, Rev. Jas. S., Gate City 

yaaa § Rey. 8. M., Hillsville 

Smith, Rev. James M., Big Stone Gap 
Tate, Rev. M. B., Appalachia 
Weathers, Rev. J. W., Rural Retreat 


Ashevile Presbytery 

*McClure, mes R. E., Asheville 
6 Church Street 

Crook, = Jas. R., Murphy 
DuPree, Rev. R. B., Highlands 
Evans, Rev. B. Hoyt, Franklin 
Neville, Rev. John C., Horseshoe 
Somerville, Rev. W. G., Barnardsville 
Wakefield, Rev. W. H., Sylva 


Holston Presbytery 
(In North Carolina) 
Clapp, Rev. T. W., Plumtree 
Crinkley, Rev. Jno. W., Newland 
Newton, Miss Osma, Toledo 
Sanders, Rev. J. Arthur, 
Green Mountain 


(In Tennessee) 
Aldridge, Mr. Abe, Mountain City 
Gregory, Rev. D. B., Bluff C ity 
Piercy, Mrs. Mary, Roan Mountain 
Styles, Rev. Bert, Roan Mountain 
Williamson, Rev. "Robert L., Kingsport 
*Yelton, Rev. John W., Johnson City 


Knoxville Presbytery 

(In Tennessee) 
Mack, Rev. Joseph B., Knoxville 
Boyd, Rev. W. J., Alcoa 
Freeman, Mr. D. R., Farner 
Hixson, Rev. J. E., Chattanooga 
Hollenhead, Rey. G. M., Tellico Plains 
Lovengood, Rev. Paul, Etowah 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Knoxville 
Reed, Rev. B. A., Chattanooga 
Rice, Rev. W. M., Signal Mountain 
Smith, Rev. J. Hoge, Jellico 
Viser, Rev. E. D., Soddy 
Wolfe, Rev. S. M., Farner 

(In Kentucky) 


Bley, Miss Effie, Pineville 
Davis, Miss Frances, Pineville 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 
Highland Institute 
Guerrant, Kentucky 
Coker, Mr. and Mrs. Winchester 
Allen, Mr. Shelton 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Combs, Mr. Oakley 
McKenzie, Miss Alice 


Stuart Robinson School 
Blackey, Ky. 
*Cooper, Rev. and Mrs. W. L. 
Back, Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. 
udill, Mrs. Ethel 

Corbett, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Cornett, Mrs. Hettie 
Croucher, Miss Corsie 
Croucher, Mr. and Mrs. General 
Croucher, Miss Jean 

Dixon, Miss Julia 

Ellis, Miss Lois 

Gay, Miss Susan 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Holman, Miss Rose Marie 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
Lyles, Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
MacEiree, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Manford, Mr. James 

Walter, Mrs. Elsie H. 

Webb, Miss Charlotte 
Williams, Miss Martha 

Adams, Mrs. W. M. 


‘Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 


*Nelson, Dr. Fletcher 
Baucom, Mr. B. L. 
Dickerson, Mr. Fred I. 
Eliason, Miss Mary 
Gilley, Mr. C. F. 

Hurst, a 6 aga 
Kidd, Mrs. G. E. 

Lafferty, Mr. E. L. 
McEwen, Mr. Paul 
Moore, Miss Annie Russell 
Moore, Miss Margaret 
Moore, Mr. John R. 
Pierce, Miss Lenore G. 

Randall, Mrs. Elma 
Stevenson, Miss Hal 
Stokes, Miss Agnes M. 
Strong, Miss Esther 
Tester, Mrs. Alma 
Tester, Mr. Earl R. 
Tufts, Miss Margaret 
Wakefield, Miss Phoebe 
Whitesell, Mr. Charles F. 
Whitson, Miss Elizabeth 
Willis, Mr. Gailen 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 


*Skinner, Mr. O. C. 
Brown, Mrs. Mary 

Butt, Mr. R. E. 

Collins, Miss Margaret 
Crook, Mrs. R. L. 
Fabrick, Miss Frances 
Frey, Miss Louise 

Fry, Mr. H. L. 
Hemphill, Mrs. J- Edwin 
Jeans, Mrs. Billy 

Jones, Miss Anna Lee 
Kelly, Mrs. Fred 

Knox, Mrs. R. I. 
McKinney, Miss Louise 
Patrick, Mr. Mack 
Philp, Mr. R. H. 

Van Gorder, Miss Marion 
Walters, Mr. Leonard 


Caddo Valley Academy 
Norman, Arkansas 


*Barr, Rev. and Mrs. John T. 
Byers, Miss Eunice 
Graham, Mrs. Ora 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 


School of the Ozarks 
Point Lookout, Missouri 
*Good, Dr. R. M. 
Clark, Mr. M. Graham 
Bishop, Mrs. Mable 
Cave, Mr. Car 
Davidson, Miss Edna 


*President or Superintendent of School. 
Superintendent of Home Missions, or 
Presbytery’s Executive Secretary 





Downs, Miss Constance 
Fain, Miss Mary Anna 
Farrell, Mr. Leon 
Fawcett, Mr. John 

, Mr. Jack 
Good, Mrs. R. M 
a Miss Mary Lou 
pegs r. hy: 


a Miss Margaret 
Holderby, Mr. R. L 
Jones, Mr. John 
Kennedy, Mrs. Aleth 
King, — —— 
Mease, M 

Motetthessd Mr. A.R 
Murphy, Mrs. Angie 
Parkey, Mr. C. M. 
Rea, Miss Marybeth 
Schmitt, Miss Helen 
Selby, Mrs. Martha 
Sheats, Miss Eugenie 
Spivey, Rev. Raymond 
Trone, Mr. Lawson 
Williams, Mrs. Carol 
Williams, Miss Carol 
Winfrey, Mrs. Wayne 


Glade Valley School 
Glade Valley, N. C. 


*Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. 
Corry, Miss Anne B. 
Guerrant, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Hutton, Rev. Charlton D. 
Johnson, Mr. Edward C. 
Olson, Mr. W. A. 
Plemmons, Mr. Faye 
Thompson, Mr. W. C. 


Sustentation 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 

Birmingham Presbytery 
Blackwell, Mrs. - M., Birmingham 
Ghiselin, Rev. 8. B. M., Tarrant City 
Ingle, Rev. Fred, Birmingham 
Mayes, Mrs. F. B.. Eastwood 
Rice, Rev. John, and Theresa, 

Birmingham 

East Alabama Presbytery 
Acklen, Rev. Henry E., Greenville 
Cates, Rev. A. R., Clio 
Hamby, Rev. Oliver N., Enterprise 
McAiley, Rev. Wm ., Alexan: er City 
McMahon, Rev. J. R., , Wetumpka 
Smith, Rev. John R., Clanton 


Mobile Presbytery 

*Walkup, Rev. Robert H., Mobile 
Bogie, Rev. J. H., Camden 
Cloud, Rev. Athol D., Spring Hill 
Gailey, Rev. — H., Evergreen 
Jackson, Rev. W. H., Citronelle 
Miller, Rev. H. R., Foley 
Swanstron, Miss Faith oley 


North Alabama Presbytery 


Cramer, Rev. Samuel, Russellville 
Fisher, Rev. Tracy, North Gadsden 
Hart, Rev. Robert, Childersburg 
Hart, Rev. William, Guntersville 
MeNeili, Rev. Robert, Jacksonville 
Toms, Mr. Russell, Piedmont 





Tuscaloosa Presbytery 


*Partridge, Rev. J. M., Boligee 

Bagby, Rev. F. E., Plantersville 
Carleton, Rev. E. H., Marion Junction 
Elsberry, Rev. Arthur T., Nanafalia 
Johnson, Rev. George F., Reform 
Moore, Rev. A. M., Cuba 

Pow ell, Rev. W 1. E., Selma 


SYNOD OF ARKANSAS 
*Davis, Mr. Roy L., Little Rock 


East Arkansas Presbytery 


*Robinson, Rev. Charles B., Pine Bluff 
Elrod, Rev. Clarence C., Searcy 
Gregory, Rev. Lyle, Pine Bluff 
Meeks, Rev. B. A., Crossett 
Osborn, Rev. Z. T., Cotton Plant 
Pruitt, Rev. W. H., Valley Grove 
Russell, Rev. J. N., Brinkley 
Schuster, Rev. R. S., Jonesboro 
Stevens, Rev. Neill G., Pine Bluff 
Tramner, Rev. R. F., Star City 


Ouachita Presbytery 


Barr, Rev. John T., Norman 
Bevel, Rev. H. M., Junction City 
Delaney, Rev. T. C., El Dorado 
ckes, Rev. Max, Ashdown 
Paisley, Rev. James I., Pine Bluff 
Shirey, Rev. A. J ., Cullendale 


Washburn Presbytery 


Bidwell, Rev. G. C., Prairie Grove 
Cockerham, Rev. M. O., Dardanelle 
Rodman, Rev. J. P., St. Joe 
Stewart, Rev. W. T., Paris 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
Florida Presbytery 


*Swicord, Rev. D. A., Panama City 
Allen, Rev. Samuel . Port St. Joe 
Daffin, Rev. R. D _ Jr. ., St. Andrews 
Hamilton, agg 4 R M., Laurel Hill 
Horger, Rev. T. P., Jr., Milton 

Jent, Rev. Walter C., Pensacola 

Link, Rev. F. J., Tallahassee 
Marshall, Rev. J. W., Panama City 
Young, Rev. D. C., DeFuniak Springs 


St. Johns Presbytery 


*Larrick, Rev. A. R., Plant City 
Borders, Rev. I. D., Fort Meade 
Clyde, Rev. E. C., Inverness 
Coulter, Rev. R. E., Brooksville 
Delgado, Rev. Oswald, Lutz 
Fisher, Rev. J. E., Clearwater 
Froehlich, Rev. A. A., Maitland 
Keys, Rev. Walter K., Bee Ridge 
King, Rev. W. T., Astor 
Melvin, Rev. M. E., Melbourne 
Passiglia, Rev. W. B., Tampa 
Perkins, Rev. E. H., Miami 
Price, Rev. L. L., Miami 
Smith, Rev. John Gordon, 

Daytona Beach 


Suwannee Presbytery 


*Conyers, Rev. Joseph W., Gainesville 
Brown, Rev. Cecil M., Williston 
Beckett, Rev. T. A., Perry 
Dobbins, Rev. Carl M., Dunnellon 
Eikel, Rev. L. H., Mikesville 
Jackson, Rev. James L., Jacksonville 
Lantz, Rev. Glen Otto, Norwood 
Makin, Rev. Thomas H., Jacksonville 
Neale, Rev. J. Ralph, Archer 





Oldham, Rev. George W., Jasper 
Reaves, Rev. Henry L., Gainesville 
Rust, Rev. A. Hubert, Live Oak 
Wyatt, Rev. M. B., Lakeshore 


SYNOD OF GEORGIA 
Athens mpg ed 


*Phillips, Rev. C. P., Me. 
Alexander, Rev. R. D ~~ Gnaieeeiin 
Bell, Rev. Charles E., dy 
Bohn, Rev. Paul, Cornelia 
Davidson, Rev. A. H., Hartwell 
Gibbs, Rev. L. B., Clayton 
Parvin, Rev. Ralph &., Ila 


Atlanta Presbytery 


*Talmage, Rev. F. C., Decatur 
Akin, Rev. J. F., Atlanta 

Bates, Rev. J. E., Villa Rica 
Clary, Rev. E. G., LaGrange 
Cooke, Rev. Jesse, Stockbridge 
Hannah, Rev. J. E., Newnan 
Harry, Rev. W. G., ‘Warm Springs 
Hazelwood, Rev. W. J., Decatur 
James, Rev. L. M., Buford 
McCrea, Rev. John T., Stone Mountain 
Magee, Rev. John M., Decatur 
Metts, Rev. Lewis B., LaGrange 
Sewell, Rev. G. C., Jonesboro 
Sheffer, Rev. G. W., Jackson 
Smith, Rev. Geo. H., Hogansville 
Bullard, Mr. R. L., Decatur 
Eckstine, Mr. Jos., Decatur 
Jordan, Mr. Robert, Atlanta 
Nesbit, Mr. Kirk, Decatur 
Rodriguez, Mr. A., Decatur 
Schum, Mr. Henry §., III, Atlanta 


Augusta-Macon Presbytery 
*Crawford, Rev. Vernon A., Sparta 
Beck, Mr. E. L., Grovetown 
Clark, Rev. Wm. M., Thomson 
Crenshaw, Rev. J. C., Greensboro 
Kennedy, Mr. Jack, Augusta 
Noll, Rev. Frank, Warner Robins 
Petrie, Mr. R. L., Eatonton 
Pridgeon, Mr. John, Jr., Perry 
Radford, Mr. O. A., Augusta 
Van Saun, Rev. Arthur C., Washington 
Wainwright, Rev. Lamar, Eastman 
Willingham, Mr. Lee, III, Bath 


Cherokee Presbytery 


*Merrin, Rev. J. F., Rockmart 
Bremer, Rev. Fred L., Midway 
Dodson, Rev. S. K., Menlo 
Sneed, Rev. H. L., Parkview 


Savannah Presbytery 


*Harrell, Rev. Wade H., Savannah 
Gillespie, Rev. J. T., St. Simons Island 
Perry, Mr. Frank L., Jessup 
Schwanebeck, Rey. Robert, Fitzgerald 
Williams, Rev. Laurence, Savannah 
Winn, Rev. E. S., McRae 


Southwest Georgia Presbytery 


*Barber, Rev. E. L., Moultrie 
Boozer, Rev. David E., Columbus 
Coppock, Rev. J. L., Columbus 
McKay, Rev. William, Thomasville 
Morrison, Rev. Robert S., Climax 
Secrest, Rev. Leroy V., Camilla 
Skinner, Rev. J. Don, Donalsonville 
Smith, Rev. J. Holmes, Valdosta 
Smith, Rev. W. C., Sylvester 
White, Rev. Thomas J., Cuthbert 
Wood, Rev. John B., Valdosta 





cr 


General Assembly: Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. P. J. Garrison, 
Jr., Assistant Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 


The General Council, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 
Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, Director of 
Public Relations; Mrs. Celeste L. Jackson, 
Treasurer. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. wT 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul 3 


Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter-. 


church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 jog A Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Gooey 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 
M. Carr, Th.D., Secretary, Department of Town 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


Agencies of the Church 


and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 
Department of Urban Church. 


Division oF Necro Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex R. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


Division oF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Division oF EvaNGE.tismM, 712 Henry eay 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Division or Rapio, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 
D.D., Secretary. 


Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Build- 
ing, 8 N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, 
Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secre- 
tary; Mr. Clinton Harris, Secretary, Departmen 
of Church Relations; Mr. JohnS. Grant, Treasurer. 


Division oF Retiaious Epucation: Rev. John 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Division or MEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 
Jr., Secretary. 


Division or HicHeR Epucation: Rev. Hunter 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 





Division or PusuicaTion: Mr. Cameron D. 
Deans, General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade H. Boggs 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A? 
Mcllhany, 
William 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Work- 
ers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N.C.: Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 
Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 


~ 


D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev., 
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CHOOSE THE |_—< 
TWO OTHER 
Books You 

Want With 


"THE GREATEST 


2S *"The Greatest Book Ever Written”! =“2="5 


PRESIDENT’S LADY 
By Irving Stone 


How Rachel Jackson 
—insulted by the na- 
tion and attacked by 
her enemies — over- 
came all odds through 
devotion to her hus- 
band to lead him to 
the Presidency! 


THE 





THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
(IMlust. ed.) 

By Fulton Oursler 
Now this joyous life 
of Jesus has been re- 
set, bound in beauti- 
ful red cloth and 
superbly illustrated in 
color 7” x 10” in 
size. Ideal as a gift. 
Pub. edition, $5.00. 


BOOK EVER 
WRITTEN” 


vor OD 
only 


pe eee ee ee oe 
G MAIL COUPON NOW! 


§ “THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN” 


4 0 Thorndike- Barnhart 


and ANY TWO OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 
—all three for only $1.89 with membership 


0 The President’s Lady (0 The Greatest Story 
Desk Diet © Complete Stories of th 
e ionary omplete Stories of the Great Operas 
0 Farm Wanted C) Creative Home Decorating . 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 2-PS MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Please send me at once ‘‘The Greatest Book Ever Written’’ and 
the two other books I have checked above—all three for only 
$1.89. Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club 
and send me, each month, a review of the Club’s forthcoming 
selection. I have the privilege of notifying you in advance if I 
do not wish to accept any selection, or alternate book—at the 
special members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) There are no membership dues or fees, and I may 
accept as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free Bonus 
Book with each four Club selections or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will re- 
turn all books in 7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 





(Please Print) 





City Zone. State. 





[eons price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 
Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada 


Ase. if 
under 2 | 


6 ..ecscsscceee 


Tpornd* 


By Fulton Oursler 


™ ANY 2 


OF THE 


OTHER 


FINE BOOKS SHOWN BELOW 


ALL 
= THREE 


for only 


89 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


<Framily Reading Club 


The Famous Author of “The Greatest Story Ever Told” 
Now Refells the Fascinating Story of the Old Testament 


Here is a masterwork conceived in faith and written with courage 
and love—a sweeping narrative detailing each incident of the Old 


Testament with powerful: simplicity, describin 


each character in 


all his infamy and all his greatness. You will read it again and 
again, each time feeling new joy in experiencing the Bible in your 
own familiar language. You will discover enchanting new beauty 


gan and meaning in every chapter; 
will be made wonderfully clear. Indeed, 


rhaps many things once obscure 
pt as Guseles has put all his 


feeling, passion and divine belief into ““The Greatet Book Ever Written.” 
Published at $3.95, your copy of this inspiring book will come to you 


as your 
Reading 


t Club selection for only $1.89 if you decide to join the Family 
lub now. And in addition, you may choose any two of the 


other fine books shown here as your FREE Membership Gift. Thus you 
get three books for only $1.89 when you join! Read, below, how the 


amily Reading Club brings you the finest new books at 
Then mail the coupon to join, and get your three books 


Thorndike-Barnhar? 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 700 
illustrations, 900 pages. New- 
ly written, up-to-date, accu- 
es synonyms, 
ori- 
ecently featured in Life 


rate Inclu 
ny wee complete wor 
gins. 

Magazine. Pub, ed., $2 75 


bargain prices. 
without delay! 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 


The hilarious story of 

a@ young couple who 

ught a run-down 

farm—a purchase that 

led to security and 

vhappiness attainable 

3 in no other way Pub. 
edition, $3.00 








STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 


Contains every aria, 
all the action, the 
complete stories of 72 
of the world’s best- 
loved operas. A book 
for many years of re- 
warding study Pub. 
orig. edition, $3.75. 











CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


Work wonders in your 
home with this huge 
manual! Contains 500 
illustrations, 41 full- 
color ‘‘demonstration 
rooms,’’ complete step- 
by-step methods. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 


WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS UNUSUAL OFFER 


, Family Reading Club makes this un- 
usual offer to demonstrate how membership 
in the Club brings you the best and most en- 
jJoyable new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ retail editions! Founded to select and 
distribute books which are worthwhile, intere 
esting and entertaining, without being objec- 
tionable in any way, the Family Reading Club 
is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Family Reading Club standards. 
Our Editors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books which every member of your 
family can read—books to be retained in your 
home library with pride. 


What Membership 
Means To You 


There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling) for the books you 
purchase after reading the book review maga- 
zine which will come to your home each month. 
It is mot necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four each 
year to retain your membership. All selections 
are new, complete, well-printed and well- 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


bound. And your books will be delivered to your 
door by the postman—ready to read! 


Free ''Bonus'’ Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, interest, superior 
writing and wholesome subject matter—and you 
can build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.89 each—instead of the pub- 
lishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00— 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is figured 
in, you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will ape 
peal to the finest instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 
Reading Club NOW, while you can get “The 
Greatest Book Ever Written” and any two of 
the other wonderful books described here—all 
three for only $1.89 with membership. Send 
no money, just mail the coupon today. How- 
ever, as this unusual offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, we urge you to mail the coue 
pon NOW! 


°* MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





